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Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 








[* YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- | 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck, they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLD RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 47 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 





(0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 
ee. | ree ; ter still send us a list of 
OD rockd Sho 4 Ss yon Solita hediah queda eae cana your holdings and let us 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: ° 
C0 Income (C1 Capital Enhancement  ( Safety explain how our Personal- 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. ized Supervisory Service 
‘i will point the way to 
ANNO 5 es 28 oe Seehene. 6 2 ae ee. 3 canes better investment res ults. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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yim Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the eolanl pea of $1.1834 per 
share, payable July 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 2, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1950 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
2, 1950. 
COMMON STOCK 

60 cents per share, payable June 
23, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business June 2, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
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The rails are at a turning point! 
Our study, “What About The 
Rails?” contains easy-to-under- 
stand facts, figures and recom- 
mendations of selected rail 
issues. For your free copy, 


write Dept. FW-9. 


BACHE & CO. 


Founded 1879 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
Leading Stock and C dity Exchang 


36 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone: DIgby 4-3600 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU 6-5900 























INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
“nin COMPANY 





The Directors of International Har- 
vester Company have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 140 of thirty-five 
cents (35¢) per share on the common 
stock payable July 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 15, 1950. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


preferred dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 164 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 1 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
June 30, 1950, to stockholders 
of record on June 5, 1950. 


27 cents per share on Cum- 
ulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable June 30, 1950, 
to stockholders of record on 
June 5, 1950. 


An initial dividend of 3.4 
cents per share was also de- 
clared by the Board of Directors 
on the new series of 4.08% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable August 31, 1950, to 
stockholders of record August 
5, 1950, representing the ac- 
crued dividend for the period 
May 19, 1950 (date of issue) 
to and including May 31, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 
May 16, 1950 


Meet Your Executives 
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The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
Thirty-seven and one-half 
cents ($.3714) per share on 
its capital stock, payable 
June 30, 1950, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close 
of business June 9, 1950. 


M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
May 18, 1950 
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Abbott 
Laboratories 
President 

Dr. Ernest H. 
Volwiler 


Bo" 1893, 
in Hamil- 
ton,, Olio. ...5 
Received his 
A. B. degree 
from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
in 1914 and his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1918... . While 
completing his studies, Dr. Volwiler 
was an assistant in chemistry at Mi- 
ami University, 1913-14, and at the 
University of Illinois, 1914-17; he 
also held a fellowship at the latter 
school from 1917-18... . Started with 
Abbott Laboratories in 1918 as a re- 
search chemist and was promoted to 
chief chemist two years later. Named 
director of research and a member of 
the board of directors in 1930, he 
was elected vice president in charge 
of research and development in 1933 
and executive vice president in 1946. 
Last month he was elected president 
and general manager. . . . This year 
Dr. Volwiler is president of the 
American Chemical Society. . . . Has 
two daughters and a son. 





General 
Motors 
President 
Charles E. 
Wilson 


Ss" of a 
school 
principal, 
Charles Erwin 

, Wilson was 
born in Minerva, Ohio, in 1890... . 
Graduated from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in 1909 as an electrical 
engineer. . ... Shortly thereafter he 
started as a student apprentice with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Within three years he had designed 
the company’s first automobile start- 
ing motors and by 1916 he was in 
charge of all auto electrical equip- 





ment engineering. Joined General 
Motors in 1919 as chief engineer and 
sales manager of the auto division of 
its Remy Electric Company subsidi- 


‘ary. When the latter became Delco- 


| Remy Corporation, he was named 


—— 


president and general manager of the 
new firm. Was made a vice president 
of GM itself in 1928, executive vice 


‘president in 1939, acting president in 


1940, and president in 1941... . He 


is a member of the Society of Auto- 





motive Engineers and the Detroit, 
Bloomfield Country and Bloomfield 
Open Hunt clubs. . . . Has three sons 
and three daughters. 


Lever 
Brothers 
President 
Jervis J. 
Babb 


native of 

State Col- 
lege, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. 
Babb was born 
in 1902... . Graduated with an A. B. 
degree from Haverford College, 1921. 
Did graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, where he re- 
ceived an M. B. A. in 1924, . . . Fol- 
lowing graduation he was associated 
with the bureau of business research 
at Harvard. Later he was employed 
by the merchandising division of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and then the 
New England Council. In 1931 he 
became manager of sales research and 
of retail sales for Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, where he remained 
until 1941 when he joined Booth 
Fisheries Corporation as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Three 
years later he was elected executive 
vice president and a director of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., with which he 
is presently associated. Earlier this 
month Mr. Babb was elected presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers Company, 
where he is expected to assume his 
new responsibilities early in July. ... 
Has one daughter. 
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Imports Rising— 


But Not Fast Enough 


March total was the third largest in history, but at 


an-annual rate was still $2.5 billion below exports. 


Some of the blame for this belongs to foreign nations 


oreign traders sponsoring World 

Trade Week May 21 to 27 chose 
as their slogan, “Buy an import.” 
In public statements, news releases 
and literature accompanying numer- 
ous foreign trade exhibits held 
throughout the country they stressed 
the fact—which should need no 
stressing—that this nation can hard- 
ly hope to maintain the large for- 
eign markets needed by its agricul- 
ture and by many non-agricultural 
industries unless it supplies a market 
for goods from other nations. Unless 
we expand our imports, we must 
either curtail our exports or subsi- 
dize them at great expense to the tax- 
payers, as has been done for the past 
few years. 

The latest data available on im- 
ports cover the month of March and 
are superficially encouraging. Our 
purchases from foreigh countries 
amounted to $663 million during this 
period, an all-time record except for 
the $675 million of March 1948 and 
the $720 million of December 1948. 
Our exports during the same month 
were 13.3 per cent below the monthly 
average for 1949, 17.7 per cent below 
the 1948 average, and 32.2 per cent 
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below the average for 1947. This 
combination of circumstances mate- 
rially reduced the “dollar gap.” 

Nevertheless, our export surplus is 
still far too large. Our shipments to 
foreign countries in March were val- 
ued at $867 million, leaving a gap 
which at an annual rate is equal to 
nearly $2.5 billion. This sum is larg- 
er than any export surplus in our 
history except those for the years 
1916-20 and 1942-49. Although it 
represents a distinct improvement 
over the excess of exports over im- 
ports in 1948 and 1949, which 
amounted respectively to $5.5 billion 
and $5.4 billion, continuation of a 
dollar gap of anywhere near this size 
would make it necessary for us to 
continue ECA aid, or some substitute 
for it, long after it is intended to ex- 
pire in 1952. 

Furthermore, results for a single 
month are not particularly conclusive 
in pointing future trends. This is es- 
pecially true in the present instance, 
since the dollar value of imports in 
the early months of 1950 was boosted 
by higher prices for some important 
commodities (notably coffee and rub- 
ber) and these quotations may not 







last indefinitely. In any case, the nar- 
rowing of our export surplus within 
the past several years has been caused 
to a much greater extent by a decline 
in exports than by a rise in imports. 
This is not a happy situation for 
numerous domestic enterprises which 
normally depend heavily on foreign 
markets. 

The devaluation of numerous for- 
eign currencies last year was intended 
to stimulate our imports and curtail 
our exports, and it appears to have 
accomplished these objectives to some 
extent. But it is now many months 
since devaluation took place, and if 
the dollar gap is to continue around 
recent levels further action will be 
necessary. There is no one simple 
solution to the problem, and some of 
the difficulties can be removed very 
slowly if at all. 

It is well to bear in mind the fact 
that this country has consistently 
shown export surpluses for many 
years (since 1876, in fact, except for 
1888-89 and 1893), though usually 
in much smaller amount than the cur- 
rent gap. Thus, it would not be real- 
istic to expect the present situation 
to be replaced by a consistent import 
surplus. On the other hand, foreign 
nations were better able to finance 
their trade deficits with us before the 
war than they are now, since they 
could then pile up substantial “‘invisi- 
ble exports” by means of investment 
income and shipping, insurance and 
other services. Therefore, our goal 
should be the reduction of our export 
surplus to as low a level as may be 
possible. 


Tariff Rates 


One influence frequently cited as a 
major deterrent to larger imports is 
our tariff system. It is true that 
tariff rates on some specific articles 
are still high, but on an over-all basis 
the relationships of duties collected to 
total imports and to dutiable imports 
are close to the all-time lows of 1917- 
20. The very substantial reductions 
in tariff rates since the early nineteen- 
thirties have come about as a result 
of negotiations with other countries 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Legislation requiring Government 
agencies to “Buy American” doubt- 
less has some restrictive effect on 
imports, but this is probably small. 
Of much greater significance is the 
difficulty experienced by foreign ex- 
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porters and domestic importers in 
clearing shipments to this country 
through the endless uncertainties, red 
tape and delays of our Customs. Un- 
der present practice, it is sometimes 
impossible to tell what rate of duty 
will be assessed against any given 
shipment until it has actually entered 
the country ; valuation procedures are 
often arbitrary, sometimes ridiculous- 


ly capricious ; some administrative re- 
quirements are almost impossible to 
follow (for instance, hypodermic 
needles must be individually marked 
with the name of the manufacturer or 
importer and the country of origin) ; 
it may take months to obtain a ruling 
which is needed in order to determine 
whether a given shipment can be ex- 
ported to this country and sold here 


Eight Stocks for Defensive 


These long-time dividend payers are attractive 
for up-grading portfolios, providing substitutes for 


others of dubious merit or in uncertain position 


Samy market averages are of 
interest, rather than a help, to the 
investor in that they provide him with 
what may be termed an ex post facto 
survey of the market as a whole. But 
they offer him no guide to its future 
action nor to the probable perform- 
ances of individual securities. Indi- 
vidual issues in fact each have their 
own price trends which, often enough, 
run directly counter to that of the 
accepted market averages. This ap- 
plies even to the groups of stocks 
from which market averages are 
complied. 


Selection Difficult 


It is this which makes it difficult 
for the average unguided investor to 
determine just what to do with a port- 
folio that has gotten out of balance. 
Revision or recasting of the portfolio 
clearly may be indicated, but the in- 
vestor’s problem is to select the best 
substitutes for issues of dubious 
promise, of for stocks representing 
corporations whose position and pros- 
pects are uncertain. 

Just as there are stocks which are 
out of touch with realities, so there 
are issues which have still to reflect, 
marketwise, the full measure of their 
investment merits. While not laggards 
in the true sense, they nevertheless 
possess attributes which should com- 
mend them to the investor. 

There are numerous uncertainties 
in the general economic situation, 
despite the fact that they are currently 
offset by the encouraging near term, 
general business outlook. Because the 
market, on the whole, has discounted 
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much, it has developed an increasing 
number of counter-currents, and these 
logically may be expected to become 
stronger as the averages make further 
progress. In consequence many in- 
vestors are casting about for replace- 
ments for issues which appear either 
to have exhausted their possibilities 
or definitely face progressively 
worsening conditions within their in- 
dustries or in situations peculiarly 
their own. 

In the present market there are 
a number of attractive possibilities for 
such “defensive investment” for the 
protection of capital and maintenance 
of satisfactory income. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents eight well established, dividend 
paying common stocks representing 
corporations with determinably at- 
tractive business prospects. The eight 
are not offered as a portfolio, but as a 
group from which the investor may 
select those which best qualify as sub- 
stitutes for issues he no longer feels 
justified in retaining. A broad range 
of industries is represented. 


at a profit after paying duty. A bill 
is now before Congress aimed at sim- 
plifying Customs procedure; if this is 
passed—as it clearly should be—it 
will remove a major roadblock stand- 
ing in the way of increased imports. 

The responsibility for the low level 
of imports in relation to exports is by 
no means entirely ours. Foreign 


Please turn to page 27 


Investment 


All have good dividend records, the 
oldest in this regard being Diamond 
Match which has paid dividends in 
every year since 1882. Texas Com- 
pany has distributed dividends in 
every year since 1902, Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore since 1910, and 
Liggett & Myers since 1912. Endicott 
Johnson has been a consistent dividend 
payer since 1919 and American 
Chicle and American Home Products 
since 1926. Youngest in the matter 
of uninterrupted dividend payments 
is J. J. Newberry, whose record dates 
from 1928. All, it will be observed, 
paid dividends through the depression 
of the 1930s. These dividend records 
are the more impressive in view of the 
fact that with the exception of J. J. 
Newberry, which was organized in 
1923, and American Chicle, the issues 
have paid dividends ever since the 
several companies began business. 


Generous Yields 


Earnings have been well maintained 
in recent years and generally profits 
as thus far reported for 1950 make 
better showings than the correspond- 
ing periods of last year. At current 
prices yields are generous, quality 
considered, ranging from 4.6 per cent 
on the Baltimore utility to 6.5 per 
cent on Endicott Johnson. 


Eight Common Stocks for Upgrading Portfolios 


-—— Earned Per Share —~, 


7-Annual— —-3Mos.~ -Dividends— Recent 

1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price Yield 
American Chicle ............... $3.65 $3.31 $0.79 $0.91 $2.50 $1.25 50 50% 
American Home Products....... 23% 277 073 07) 17080 B Si 
Cons. Gas, E. L. & P. (Balto.).. 1.42 152 046 0.62 1.20 060 26 4.46 
Diamond Miateh ............50. 262 235 O31 V17 28) 075 B33 
Endicott Johnson .............. a4.11 a2.48 N.R. N.R. 2.00 080 31 6.5 
ce 2. er 8.86 7.19 1.92 1.50 5.00 200 85 5.9 
Wowtatieg bic Fed «ons sc ceccicecs 4.56 3.72 N.R. N.R. 2.00 1.00 38 5.3 
Temas Competty .........c0088: 12.03 9.63 2.09 1.74 3.75 2.00 70 5.7 





*Declared or paid to May 24. 


a—Year ended November 30. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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They Look for 


Risk Financing 


Tax laws discourage financial risk taking, and new 
equity market has disappeared. But several organi- 
zations nevertheless seek ways to use venture capital 


he recent report of the Senate 

Subcommittee on Investment 
calls attention to weaknesses in our 
economic and political system which 
deny adequate capital to small or 
new enterprises where the risks in- 
volved are too great to be assumed 
by conservative investors. Stating 
that “there does not today appear to 
be adequate facilities providing long- 
term financial resources to small and 
intermediate business on a capital 
loan or risk basis,” the report calls 
for “prompt action on the part of the 
Government to provide aids or sup- 
plemental channels for capital loans 
and equity capital to small enter- 
prises.” 

Far more sound, however, is the 
Subcommittee’s second basic recom- 
mendation that our Federal tax sys- 
tem be revised to encourage financial 
tisk taking. To this end, it urged 
that tax laws be liberalized to aid 
small and new ventures by permitting 
more flexible allowances for depre- 
ciation and that the surtax penalty 
on reinvested earnings be softened or 
removed. 


Little Risk Capital 


Although there is a tremendous 
volume of capital seeking employment 
today, the great bulk of it is going 
into bonds, notes and other debt se- 
curities. With a total of nearly $6.2 
billion of corporate securities sold to 
investors in 1949, $5 billion was com- 
prised of debt issues, $432 million 
was preferred stock and $736 million 
common stock. Not only was over 
four-fifths of 1949 external financing 
done through borrowings but, for 
the most part, even the relatively 
small amount of common stock sold 
were the equities of established and 
high credit companies. Very few of 
the common shares could be described 
as venture or risk capital. Yet, if 
new industries are to be developed in 
the country, that form of capital must 
be forthcoming. 
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To meet this need at least par- 
tially, three new types of corpora- 
tions or partnerships have come into 
being in recent years. Prominent in 
one category is Rockefeller Brothers, 
Inc. The five sons of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and their sister, all with 
sizable fortunes and large incomes, 
formed a corporation with a nominal 
capitalization and whatever large 
sums that are needed are secured 
from within the family. The com- 
pany is primarily interested in situa- 
tions requiring not less than $300,000, 
and investments are to be liquidated 
eventually for capital gain. Its objec- 
tives, however, are much _ broader 
than the mere acquisition of a profit. 


Fundamental Concepts 


One of their major vehicles is the 
American International Association 
for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, organized in 1946 as a non- 
profit membership corporation. The 
two fundamental concepts set forth 
in its charter are: (1) “a faith in 
the inherent dignity and worth of 
the individual and in the capacity 
and desire for self-improvement of 
human beings of whatever national- 
ity, race, creed or color”; and (2) 
“a conviction that the welfare of each 
nation or person in the modern world 
is closely related to the welfare 
and opportunities for advancement 
of all people in the world.” To that 
end, it is carrying on vast social 
programs in Latin American and 
South American countries, generally 
in cooperation with the local govern- 
ments. 

In addition to this humanitarian 
activity, it has created a company in 
the Belgian Congo with 800 em- 
ployees to manufacture cotton tex- 
tiles. It has established a tuna fishing 
and canning industry in American 
Samoa. It has provided venture cap- 
ital to aid the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation of St. Louis in develop- 
ing jet-propelled aircraft and to help 


the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
of Philadelphia perfect a double-rotor 
helicopter for handling heavy loads. 
It has also furnished risk capital to 
Reaction Motors of Dover, N. J., 
for the development of rocket motors. 
These are but a few instances where 
it has advanced venture capital for 
new industries. 

Another type of organization cre- 
ated for the purpose of furnishing risk 
capital for new ventures and for the 
expansion of small concerns is J. H. 
Whitney & Company, whose motive 
is primarily profit. It utilized an ini- 
tial $10 million capital in financing 
chemical manufacturers, the well- 
known Minute Maid Corporation, 
producing frozen citrus concentrates, 
oil and natural gas producers, a news- 
print mill and other lines of industry. 
Not all of its ventures have been as 
profitable as Minute Maid. After in- 
vestigating 2,100 propositions in a 
four-year period, it has financed 17 
projects of which seven have been 
successful. Seven have resulted in 
partial or total loss and three are still 
in the preliminary stages of «evel- 
opment. 

A third type of company supplying 
venture capital is American Research 
& Development Company, the head 
of whose Board of Advisors is Karl 





Minute Maid Corp. 


T. Compton, chairman of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. With 
177,095 capital shares outstanding 
and a net paid in capital of nearly 
$4.5 million, its stock is held by some 
of the soundest insurance companies, 
colleges and investment trusts in the 
country. Since it was founded in 
Please turn to page 27 








Chrysler’s Suppliers 
Should Do Better 


The recent strike cut heavily into sales and earnings, 


but with Chrysler’s speedy return to normal production 


income of the company’s suppliers will recover rapidly 


ae the 100-day strike which 
recently ended, Chrysler’s share 
of total American automobile produc- 
tion slipped to less than six per cent 
in the first four months of 1950 as 
against better than 19 per cent in the 
similar period of 1949. Although some 
of the drop may be recovered in the 
remainder of the year, a substantial 
number of potential Chrysler custom- 
ers doubtless purchased other makes 
of cars rather than awaiting resump- 
tion of Chrysler activities. 


Estimated Loss 


The production disruption was very 
costly to the company’s suppliers, 
whose sales losses theoretically ex- 
ceeded $650 million. Actually, the 
losses suffered were well under this 
figure since some of the production 
normally allotted to Chrysler went 
tc other manufacturers, and because 
Chrysler continued to buy supplies 
during the strike in an effort to build 
up 21-day backlogs of parts and the 
like to assure uninterrupted produc- 
tion once manufacturing of cars was 
resumed. 

Some of the larger units affected by 
the strike were Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass, Briggs Manufacturing, Budd 





Company, Campbell Wyant & Can- 
non, Goodyear, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Hall Lamp, Hayes Industries, Mid- 
land Steel Products and National 
Automotive Fibres. 

Briggs, which makes Plymouth 
bodies, lost more than ten million 
man-hours due to the strike, a figure 
substantially in excess of the seven 
million hours lost in all of 1949. Al- 
though the company was able to carry 
forward some work during the Chrys- 
ler shutdown, a loss of 44 cents per 
common share was reported as against 
a profit of 24 cents per share in the 
first quarter of 1949. 

Electric Auto-Lite, maker of bump- 
ers, ignition equipment and many 
other Chrysler parts, also experienced 
a sharp sales contraction, gross reve- 
nues in the first quarter falling to 
$37.5 million vs. $52.3 million a year 
earlier. Over 40 per cent of Auto- 
Lite’s annual output is normally 
Chrysler business ; therefore the com- 
pany’s results quickly reflect Chrysler 
developments. 


Others Affected 


Midland Steel Products, maker of 
Plymouth frames, was forced to fur- 
lough a substantial portion of its 


working force. During the strike, 
Midland pared employment to 25 per 
cent of its normal total of 3,000 
workers. Owing to benefits from de- 
layed billings, earnings only receded 
from 98 cents per common share for 
the first quarter of 1949 to 87 cents 
per share this year. 

Other suppliers were affected in 
varying degree. Hayes Industries re- 
ported a deficit of 24 cents for the 
January-March period of 1950 as 
against a profit of 33 cents. National 
Automotive Fibres income was almost 
halved, dropping from 89 cents per 
share to 48 cents per share and Camp- 
bell Wyant & Cannon’s profits for the 
first quarter were only 60 cents per 
share vs. 93 cents per share reported 
a year ago. 

A few of Chrysler’s suppliers which 
are not as heavily dependent upon the 
company as those enterprises cited 
above were able to score gains this 
year despite a drop in Chrysler busi- 
ness. 

Budd earned $1.15 net per share 
vs. $1.05 and Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass reported income of 45 cents per 
share as against 34 cents. ‘Motor 
Products’ income, aided by construc- 
tion items and deep freezer sales, 
showed a sharp spurt in net, earnings 
rising from 78 cents per share in the 
first quarter of last year to $2.29 per 
share for the initial three months of 
1950. 


Full Speed Ahead 


With the strike now past, Chrysler 
suppliers should show improvement 
earningswise. The company has 
rapidly returned to normal schedules. 
The first week of production (May 
6-13) saw almost 28,000 cars manu- 





De Soto Adds 
A Hard-Top Coupe 


Latest addition to the De Soto 
Custom line is the Sportsman 
hard-top coupe pictured here. 
Announced last week by the De 
Soto Division, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, the car will sell for $2,358, 
exclusive of Federal and local 
taxes, at the factory in Detroit, 
Michigan. Standard equipment on 
the new model will include the 
De Soto hydraulic shift with fluid 
drive as well as whitewall tires. 
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jactured and second week output ap- 
proximated 33,500 units, close to the 
best levels of 1949. 

Greatest improvement should be 
shown by those units hit hardest by 
the strike. Large size components 
cannot be stored easily; thus body 
makers such as Briggs did not benefit 
from the inventory building Chrysler 
undertook during the strike. The 
makers of smaller parts were not hurt 
as badly. 


The market thus far this year has 
been cautious in appraising the pros- 
pects of companies supplying Chrysler 
but now may become more liberal in 
evaluating possible future income. 
Narrow ranges have been shown by 
issues such as Campbell Wyant & 
Cannon, Electric Auto-Lite and sever- 
al other parts and equipment makers. 
Briggs and Midland Steel Products 
have performed fairly well marketwise 
and Motor Products has given the 


best account of itself among those 
companies mentioned as _ leading 
Chrysler suppliers. 

While the industry is cyclical and 
a substantial degree of volatility can 
normally be expected from auto parts 
issues, the current high level of auto 
production and the high profits an- 
ticipated over the medium term im- 
part some attraction to the better 
grade issues such as Briggs and 
Electric Auto-Lite. 


Publishers’ Outlook Still Uncertain 


Possible increase in postal rates, lower advertising 
lineage and diversion of magazine readers to TV leaves 


magazine publishers in an unimpressive market position 


Maaezire publishers and other ex- 
ecutives in the media field have 
irequently pointed out that advertis- 
ing expenditures in recent years have 
failed to keep pace with the growth 
in national income. In the postwar 
period, the ratio of advertising to na- 
tional income has been about two per 
cent, compared with 2.8 per cent in 
the prewar years 1935-1939 and 
a ratio of nearly four per cent in 
the 1920's. 


Uncomfortable Situation 


However, optimists who anticipated 
a return to the prewar relationship 
(and thus, an increase in advertising 
outlays) found little comfort in the 
position taken recently by Professor 
Neil Borden of Harvard. According 
to this authority, there is little likeli- 
hood of a return to the former rela- 
tionship, because of the following 
factors: 1. The increasing role of the 
Government—a non-advertising sec- 
tor—in the economy. 2. The popu- 
lation, to which advertising is geared, 
has expanded to a considerably small- 
er extent than national income. 3. 
Competition in the postwar period 
has tended to be largely on a price 
basis, which leaves little margin for 
advertising costs. Professor Borden 
concludes that “there is little reason 
to expect advertising expenditures to 
keep pace completely with a continu- 
ing rise in national income.” 

Magazine advertising in 1949 de- 
clined moderately and for the first 
time since 1942 national advertising 
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in newspapers topped magazine 
spending. Since advertising accounts 
for the bulk of the revenues of the 
publishing industry, the contraction in 
publishers’ earnings last year can be 
attributed primarily to the downtrend 
in advertising lineage. Moreover, 
this trend continued into the current 
year and most first quarter earnings 
reports made unfavorable compari- 
sons with the opening period of 1949. 
Promotion expenditures and, in some 
cases, wage costs, may rise this year. 
But the most serious difficulty that 
may have to be faced is the increase 
in postal rates provided in a bill 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives last February. 

While no action is expected by the 
Senate at the present session of Con- 
gress, if the measure should later be- 
come law y second class postal rates 
would be increased 30 to 75 per cent 
(depending upon delivery zones) ; in- 
creases are also provided in first and 
third class mail. President Pierce of 
McCall Corporation calculates the in- 


creased expense to his company at 
$210,000 after taxes; adjusted for 
this extra cost, McCall’s 1949 earn- 
ings would have come to about 
$2.05 a share instead of the $2.40 ac- 
tually reported. It is estimated that 
1949 earnings of Curtis Publishing 
(64 cents a share) would have been 
cut to 33 cents if the higher rates 
were in effect and were fully absorbed 
by the company. According to Mc- 
Graw-Hill, the company’s annual 
postage bill would be hiked about 50 
per cent under the proposed new 
scale. 


Experimental Deliveries 


Curtis Publishing, McCall Corpo- 
ration and other publishers are cur- 
rently carrying on an experimental 
delivery plan in Reading, Pa., as a 
hedge against the House-passed bill. 
In effect, this plan provides for de- 
livery of magazines by freight to vari- 
ous points, from which house-to- 
house delivery is then made by em- 
ployes of the publishers. However, 
this method is admittedly more ex- 
pensive than distribution costs under 
existing postal rates. And while the 
rate increases incorporated in the 
House bill would make the plan 

Please turn to page 23 


Statistical Comparison of the Leading Publishers 


7———— Earned Per Share ————_, 1949 Price- 
-—Annual—._—--Three Months—, Divi- Recent Earnings 
Company 1948 1949 1949 1950 dends Price Ratio Yield 
Conde Nast ........ $1.80 $1.55 $0.82 $0.60 $1.00 9 5.8 11.1% 
Crowell-Collier ..... 1.56 0.85 N.R. N.R. 1.20 14 16.5 8.6 
Curtis Publishing... 0.69 0.64 0.20 0.21 None 7 10.9 
Beoulre,. Inc. ......-; a0.52 N.R. ie at 0.10 5 9.6 “<4 
McCall Corp. ...... 3.16 2.40 1.13 0.93 2.00 23 9.6 8.7 
McGraw-Hill ...... 4.72 5.89 1.42 1.57 2.35 35 6.0 6.7 
WR Bs bse e er b4.61 3.46 N.R. N.R. 2.25 28 8.1 8.0 





a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in April 1949. N.R.—Not 


reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Viscose Boe 

Expanding facilities and wproved 
processes are favorable growth fac- 
tors; now 81. (Pays 75c qu.; pd. $3 
plus $1 extra in 1949). The company’s 
plants are operating at capacity with 
22,000 workers and no serious cur- 
tailment is expected during the rest 
of the year. An improved spinning 
process, development of a new syn- 
thetic yarn and expansion of cello- 
phane capacity suggest better long 
term sales and earnings. Increased 
use of viscose-type rayon in tire mak- 
ing has been one of the most im- 
portant trends in the industry. In 
1939, three per cent of tire fabrics 
were made of rayon yarn, while by 
the fourth quarter of 1949 the pro- 
portion had risen to 73 per cent. 
(Also FW, Nov. 9.) 


Anchor Hocking Glass B+ 

Stock split means wider distribu- 
tion of the common stock of this firm- 
ly entrenched glass firm; now 43. 
(Pays 60c qu.; pd. $2 plus 50c year- 
end extra in 1949.) On May 15 the 
common stockholders ratified the pro- 
posal to split the stock two-for-one. 
This action will increase the total 
number of outstanding shares to 1,- 
431,100 from 715,550. Diversification 
of manufactured products and re- 
newed public acceptance of tableware 
and ovenware at premium prices 
strengthens the basic position. Gains 
in shipments to cosmetic, medical, 
chemical and beverage industries are 
expected to offset possible further de- 
clines in orders for beer bottles. 
Strong finances and good earnings 
prospects point to another possible 
year-end extra dividend. 


Brown and Bigelow C+ 

Company still is growing, but stock 
has speculative characteristics; now 
12. (Pays 25c qu.) During May the 
company introduced a radically dif- 
ferent kind of lighter, fed by butane 
gas instead of benzine. The new 


product will go for months without 
8 





refueling. Gas is fed from a cartridge 
which is replaced when the fuel is 
exhausted. For the present, the com- 
pany has only added the lighter to its 
line of advertising specialties, sold to 
companies for gifts to customers. At 
$12.50 a unit, sales amounted to 
$100,000 in the first week. However, 
competition in the lighter field is keen. 


Consolidated Edison B+ 

Increased generating facilities and 
availability of natural gas enhance 
longer term outlook; recent price, 33. 
(Pays 40c qu.) As part of the $257 
million construction program blue- 
printed for the 1950-53 period, com- 
pany will build the world’s largest 
steam electric generating plant at As- 
toria, in Queens County. Operation 
of this new project will commence in 
1953. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of 160,000 kilowatts and 
“may be expanded ultimately to one 
million kilowatts.” Arrival of natural 
gas in New York City later in the 
year should result in an annual cost- 
saving to the company of around $7.2 
million. Management “feels confi- 
dent” that the Public Service Com- 
mission will grant it an increase in its 
permanent rate structure within the 
next few weeks; such action uwun- 
doubtedly will shape future dividend 
policy. (Also FW, Jan. 18.) 


Continental Oil B 

Stock of this well integrated oil unit 
has attraction on the basis of tts 
growth potentialities ; recent price, 67. 
(Pd. or decl. $2 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $4.) First quarter earnings in 
the current year followed the down- 
ward industry pattern although ar- 
resting of the decline should be evi- 
denced over the balance of the year. 
Profits in the first quarter equaled 
$1.69 per share vs. $2.25 per share in 
the comparable period of 1949, Daily 
average net crude oil production de- 
clined 7,310 barrels from a year ago 
while crude oil runs to refineries were 
down 14.6 per cent to 84,598 barrels 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


a day. Sales of refined products de- 
clined to 102,515 barrels daily from 
117,744 barrels in the initial quarter 
of 1949. (Also FW, Aug. 17.) 


Corning Glass Works B 

Intrenched industry position and 
growth prospects for this specialty 
glass leader lend appeal to the com- 
mon, priced at 39. (Pays 25c qu.) 
One of the oldest and most research- 
minded firms in the field, company’s 
improved showing in 1949 can be 
traced to the booming television tube 
division. To maintain leadership in the 
field it has been necessary to add fur- 
ther plant facilities. Notable gains in 
last year’s financial position included 
an increase in cash items from $3.6 
million to $11.5 million and payment 
of bank loans amounting to $5 million. 
Investments in Dow Corning Cor- 
poration, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation and Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation add importantly to earn- 
ings. (Also FW, Mar. 22.) 


Electric Storage Battery B+- 

Commitments may be retained on 
the basis of a dwwidend record dating 
back to 1900; recent price, 40. (Pays 
50c qu.) First quarter net exceeded 
50 cents a share, with industrial and 
original equipment auto business hold- 
ing at a high level and automotive re- 
placement volume at a seasonal low. 
Sales declined 15 per cent in 1949 to 
$89 million, due to downward inven- 
tory adjustments by distributors and 
a return to prewar seasonal patterns 
with heaviest battery demand coming 
in the last six months of the year. 
Lead prices dropped from 21% cents 
per pound in March 1949 to 12 cents 
in the following May, causing losses 
on finished batteries due to price cuts 
and also to writedowns of lead inven- 
tories; however, these realized losses 
of $2.4 million ($2.64 a share) were 
offset by a transfer of like amount 
from contingency reserves to earn- 
ings, resulting in final 1949 net of 
$4.86 a share vs. $6.67 in ’48. 
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Ingersoll-Rand B+ 

Shares constitute a@ business cycle 
issue of good quality ; recent price, 69. 
(Pd. $1.75 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$5.75.) Company is enjoying a satis- 
factory demand for its products from 
the natural gas, mining and construc- 
tion industries, and earnings this year 
are expected to make a favorable com- 
parison with the 1949 operating result 
of $7.40 per share. Finances are 
strong, the company ending the 1949 
year with cash and U. S. Government 
bonds alone of $45.7 million com- 
pared with total current liabilities of 
$27.5 million. Thus, continuation of 
a liberal dividend policy is expected. 
Directors have duplicated the 1949 
rate of disbursements through declar- 
ations of 75 cents and $1 per share, 
respectively, in the first and second 
quarters of 1950. 


Int'l Minerals & Chem. B 

Extension of activities into non- 
fertilizer fields has improved market 
status; current price, 36. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Company now is the largest pro- 
ducer of monosodium glutamate, a 
food flavoring agent sold under the 
tradé name Ac’cent. Despite a strike 
ir. New Mexico which lasted 73 days, 
earnings in the fiscal year which ends 
June 30 are expected to compare 
favorably with the $6.36 a share 
cleared in fiscal 1949. International 
will spend about $4 million to develop 
phosphate fields in Florida, thereby 
substantially expanding phosphate 
producing capacity; the growing list 
of chemicals made from phosphate and 
potash has lessened its dependence on 
fertilizer sales. (Also FW, Oct. 12.) 


International Paper B 

Now around 46, the shares are a 
businessman’s investment. (Now pays 
62%4c qu.) A new mill will be opened 
uext month at Natchez, Miss., to pro- 
duce dissolving pulp for use in the 
production of synthetic textiles, cel- 
lophane and plastics. Paper contain- 
ers for foods, including liquids such 
as milk, are accounting for an in- 
creasing share of International’s ton- 
nage sales. A record March quarter 
showed earnings equal to $2.26 a 
share compared with $1.91 netted in 
the initial three months of 1949. ( Also 
FW, Dec. 7.) 


Lockheed Aircratt C+ 
Medium term outlook is favorable, 
but industry risks necessitate a specu- 
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lative rating for the shares; price, 31. 
(Pd. $2 in 1949; $1 thus far in ’50.) 
Unfilled orders are now around $210- 
$215 million and production of the 
F-94 jet fighter and P2V anti-sub- 
marine patrol plane will run through 
most of 1951; other lines will provide 
work into 1952. Lockheed carried 
4.7 per cent of 1949 sales ($117.7 
million) down to net while five per 
cent was earned on 1948 volume of 
$125.6 million; on a per share basis, 
profits in the respective years were 
$5.10 vs. $5.80. Nearly all of last 
year’s military volume was done un- 
der “target type” contracts under 
which any savings made by the com- 
pany below initial estimates of cost 
are shared with the Government. 
(Also FW, Jan. 11.) 


McLellan Stores B 

At 24, stock appears reasonably 
priced on basis of long term prospects 
and liberal return. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.25.) Lower dollar 
volume and narrowing profit margins 
last year resulted in a decline in net 
to $2.98 per share in the fiscal period 
ended January 31, 1950, from the 
$3.60 per share reported in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Reduction of unit 
selling prices resulted in a sales de- 
cline of 1.8 per cent to'$54.5 million 
vs. $55.5 million a year earlier. At 
the fiscal year-end, financial position 
remained strong. Last year company 
spent $2.3 million on store improve- 
ment and enlargement and at the 
close of 1949 total units in the chain 
amounted to 230 as compared with 
227 stores in operation at the end 
of 1948. 


Noblitt-Sparks B 

The shares (now 45) represent a 
well diversified consumer durable 
goods producer, but are semi-specula- 
tive. (Pd. $2.20 in 1949; decl. $1 
plus stk. thus far in 1950.) Directors 
have voted a 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend, payable July 6 to stockholders 
of record June 16. Stockholders will 
also vote on a proposal to change the 
company’s name to Arvin Industries, 
Inc., at a special meeting on June 29. 
Company is an important manufac- 
turer of tubular steel furniture, auto 
parts and electrical appliances ; special 
brand merchandise is also produced 
for mail order houses and automobile 
and tire manufacturers. Production 
of television receivers was begun in 
the third quarter of last year. Last 
January, the company acquired 11 


acres of land at Greensburg, Ind., as 
the site for its twelfth factory. 


Republic Steel B 

The shares (now 34) constitute an 
above-average businessman’s commit- 
ment, The stock has been placed on a 
75-cent quarterly basis with the divi- 
dend payable July 3; the previous 
1950 payment was 50 cents, while last 
year’s distributions totaled $3. Near- 
record 1949 earnings of $7.54 a share 
were followed by March quarter net 
of $2.75 per share, which compared 
with $2.53 reported in the initial 
three months of ’49. The major con- 
struction project completed last year 
was a battery of 183 coke ovens in the 
Youngstown and Warren districts of 
Ohio ; construction of an open hearth 
furnace with an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons has made Republic the 
number one open hearth producer in 
Ohio. (Also FW, Feb. 1.) 


Twentieth Century-Fox B 

Uncertain outlook places the com- 
mon in @ speculative position; price, 
21. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.) The company plans to 
produce films in Australia and Argen- 
tina in order to release blocked funds 
in those countries. (There is no ac- 
cumulation of frozen funds in Eng- 
lish pounds, French francs or Italian 
lire.) Large screen television tests 
are scheduled for June; if successful, 
the company will install equipment in 
20 of its West Coast theatres. The 
court decision requiring it to file a 
plan for segregating theatre and film 
making operations by the end of 1950 
has been appealed. The company can 
either work out a consent decree with 
the Justice Department or wait for a 
Supreme Court hearing which may 
not come before February 1951. 
(Also FW, Dec. 4.) 


Youngstown Steel Door B 

Represents an average stock in a 
highly cyclical industry; present mar- 
ket 15. (Pays $1 an.) Company re- 
ceived orders for a good share of the 
door business for the 10,000 freight 
cars recently ordered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. In addition to freight 
car doors. Youngstown will benefit 
through increasing sales of car sides 
to railroads building cars in their own 
shops. Present orders are running 
about double those in 1949. Com- 
pany’s activities have been diversified 
by work on bulk containers for use in 
steel mills and glass plants. 
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Last Step Nearing in 


North American Plan 


Union Electric’s common stock to be given in 


exchange for shares of the holding company 


completing latter’s compliance with the Utility Act 


haere Electric Company of Mis- 
souri is the largest subsidiary of 
North American Company and is one 
of its oldest holdings, the original 
investment having been made in 1901. 
All of its common stock is now owned 
by North American, which was 
formed in 1890 and is one of the 
oldest of our public utility holding 


companies. 
Before the end of 1950, however, 
North American will merge into 


Union Electric of Missouri and pres- 
ent North American stockholders will 
become the common stockholders of 
Union Electric. Since all of North 
American’s assets will be transferred 
to Union Electric, which will assume 
its liabilities, about the only differ- 
ence North American stockholders 
will notice is a change of name on 
their certificates. 


Subsidiary’s Status 


Union Electric of Missouri—it has 
a subsidiary called Union Electric 
Company of Illinois—has $128.1 mil- 
lion of long term debt and over $53.3 
million of various rate preferred 
stocks outstanding, along with 9,782,- 
500 shares of no par common stock. 
Since all of this common has been 
locked in North American’s strong 
box, no market value for the shares 
has ever been established. North 
American, on the other hand, has 
8,572,626 common shares outstand- 
ing, so the number of Union Elec- 
tric common shares will be reduced 
to this level to make possible a share- 
for-share exchange. 

As a result of SEC divestment 
orders under the Holding Company 
act, North American has either dis- 
tributed to its stockholders as divi- 
dends or sold to the public through 
underwriters between 1938 and 1948 
its minority holdings of Pacific Gas & 
Electric and Detroit Edison, and the 
controlling stocks of Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating, Potomac Electric 
Power, Wisconsin Electric Power 
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and St. Louis County Gas Company. 
Furthermore, in 1949 North Ameri- 
can sold its controlling interest in 
Capital Transit Company, which ren- 
ders street railway and bus service in 
Washington, D. C.; transferred own- 
ership of the Poplar Ridge coal mine 
from West Kentucky Coal Company 
to Union Electric of Missouri; and 
distributed to its own stockholders its 
holdings in Kansas Power & Light 
and West Kentucky Coal Company. 

Before a merger can be consum- 
mated, North American will have to 
dispose of its interest in North 
American Light & Power (which is 
now being liquidated), North Ameri- 
can Utility Securities Corporation 
(an investment company with a port- 
folio of marketable securities) and 
Hevi Duty Electric Company (an in- 
dustrial enterprise). 

North American is also owner of 
a modern 24-story office building at 
60 Broadway, New York City. North 
American proposes to turn this build- 
ing over to Union Electric, which 
probably will have to sell it since it 
is unlikely that the Missouri Public 
Service Commission would consent 
to its retention. 

In 1948 Union Electric of Mis- 
souri applied to the SEC and the 
Missouri Commission for permission 
to trade 600,000 shares of its own 
common stock to North American 
for the 1,500,000 common shares of 
Missouri Power & Light it had in 
its portfolio. The Missouri com- 
mission has approved the transaction, 
but the SEC has so far failed to an- 
nounce its decision. Missouri Power 
& Light, which will become a sub- 
sidiary of Union Electric after the 
SEC’s consent is received, supplies 
electric and gas service in the north- 
ern part of Missouri, including Jef- 
ferson City, the state capital. Elec- 
tricity is served to 58,000 customers 
in 167 communities and adjacent 
rural areas, and natural gas to 16,800 
customers in 15 communities. 


Either directly or through subsidi- 
aries, Union Electric of Missouri 
supplied electricity to nearly 474,000 
customers at the end of 1949 in 3,700 
square miles of territory in Missouri, 
Illinois and Iowa, 

Union Electric of Missouri and 
Kansas City Power & Light are now 
building a 190-mile 161,000-volt 
transmission line to connect the gen- 
erating plants of the two systems. 
Each utility will build half the way 
and the project will cost upwards of 
$4 million. The line will have a 
capacity of 78,000 k.w., enough to 
serve the normal demands of a city 
of 100,000 people. Since the areas 
have different hours of peak demand, 
this will obviate the need, to some ex- 
tent, of increasing generating capacity 
and will permit each system to utilize 
its most efficient generating plants to 
the fullest extent. 

Union Electric of Missouri and 
subsidiaries sold over 4.7 billion 
k.w.h. of energy in 1949, the highest 
in its history and 2.5 per cent above 
1948. Consolidated gross revenues 
for the year were $70 million com- 
pared with $66.4 million in 1948, 
while 1949 net earnings available for 
dividends on the common stock, were 
$12.4 million. Based on the amount 
of common stock to be outstanding 
after North American has merged 
into it, this was at the rate of $1.45 
per share. North American reported 
consolidated net earnings of $1.76 per 
share for the same period. 


Merger Benefits 


In the forthcoming merger, how- 
ever, North American will bring to 
Union Electric of Missouri net as- 
sets which, apart from the Union 
Electric common stock, are valued at 
more than $20 million and which ac- 
counted for the higher earnings of 
North American. In addition, the 
earnings of both Union Electric of 
Missouri and Missouri Power & 
Light are on the rise. Combined net 
earnings available to the common 
stocks of these utilities for the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled $3,860,722, 
which was $229,406 or 6.3 per cent 
higher than for the first quarter of 
1949. 

The merger should prove advan- 
tageous to North American’s stock- 
holders. Instead of being partners in 
a public utility holding company, they 
will become the direct owners of one 
of the largest and most efficiently op- 
erated electric utilities in the country. 
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. the first three months of this 
year earnings of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana almost equaled 
results for the corresponding 1949 
period. In this respect, the major 
mid-West petroleum factor made a 
better’ showing than other important 
units of the industry. With improv- 
ing demand for petroleum products 
and somewhat less pressure on mar- 
gins than at this time last year, first 
half earnings should compare more 
than favorably with the $3.36 per 
share reported for the first half of 
1949, 

Third in Sales 

Outranked in sales volume only by 
Jersey Standard and Socony-Va- 
cuum, Indiana’s prospects currently 
are improved by the fact that its in- 
terests are primarily domestic rather 
than world-wide, and the increasingly 
competitive oil situation abroad does 
not directly affect its sales and earn- 
ings outlook. While it has an invest- 
ment in Standard of New Jersey, 
dividends from that source contribut- 
ed less than one per cent of its total 
income in 1949. Dividend income 
from Jersey this year is likely to 
equal the $6.4 million cash (plus 32,- 
000 shares of Jersey stock) received 
last year. 

Indiana’s holdings of Jersey Stand- 
ard date from 1932 when it sold to its 
one-time parent its 96 per cent inter- 
est in the foreign holdings of Pan- 
American Petroleum & Transport; 
in payment it received $47.9 million 
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Good Showing by Standard of Indiana 





Recent results have been better than for those of the rest 
of the industry. Growing natural gas business an im- 


cash and 1.8 million shares of Stand- 
ard of New Jersey. By occasional 
distributions of Jersey stock to its 
own shareholders Indiana has re- 
duced its Jersey holdings to 1.5 mil- 
lion shares. Carried on the books 
at $76.2 million the 1.5 million Jer- 
sey shares have a current market 
value around $115 million. 


Family History 


A member of the original Standard 
Oil of New Jersey family, Indiana 
Standard in 1889 had five thousand 
shares of stock held by six stockhold- 
ers. Today there are 97,000 stock- 
holders owning a total of 15.3 mil- 
lion shares, with no individual hold- 
ing more than one per cent of the 
stock and no institutional investor 
with as much as five per cent. It 
remained under Jersey control until 
1911 (when the shares were distrib- 
uted in accordance with the dissolu- 
tion decree of the Supreme Court) 
functioning as a holding company un- 
til 1917, when its charter was amend- 
ed to permit it to engage directly in 
production, refining and distribution. 

While completely integrated, its 
crude production provides only about 
60 per cent of refinery input, the re- 
mainder being purchased. Emphasis 





Standard Oil of Indiana 


Operating Earned 


Income Per *Divi- —Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1932 $261.5 $1.04 $1.00 25%—13% 
1937 365.5 3.66 2.30 50 —26% 
1938 336.0 1.82 1.00 351%4—24% 
1939 = 3445 2.24 125 30 —22% 
1940 3588 2.20 1.50 29 —20% 
1941 427.2 3.17 1.50 34%—25% 
1942 457.0 2.87 1.25 29 —20 
1943 506.2 3.31 1.50  383%4—28% 
1944 611.1 3.63 150 34%—31 
1945 620.1 3.29 1.50 4454—335% 
1946 650.6 4.43 1.75 4934—37 
1947 910.7 6.21 2.00 44%4—37% 
1948 1,237.0 916 a2.12% 53 —36% 
1949 1,158.0 6.72 a2.00 457%—36% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1949 ..-. $1.66 pus th wholes 
1950 1.62 b$1.00 b49 —42% 


*Dividends paid in every year since 1894. 
a—Plus one share Standard Oil (N. J.) for each 
100 shares. b—Through May 24. 


portant factor. Cash dividend rate could be increased 


has been laid in recent years on in- 
creasing crude productive capacity, 
but potential output has not been at- 
tained because of restrictions placed 
by Texas, Louisiana and other states 
in which the wells are located. 

Indiana’s net output of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids in 1949 to- 
taled 171.1 million barrels. Its 12 re- 
fineries, which had a year-end annual 
capacity of 172.4 million barrels, han- 
dled 150.0 million barrels of crude oil 
and processed 5.3 million barrels of 
natural gas liquids. Sales of crude 
oil, partly purchased, totaled 85.2 
million barrels, 163.7 million barrels 
of refinery products were sold, and 
135.3 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
Indiana’s natural gas position has 
been improved steadily, sales in 1949 
representing a gain of 20.1 billion cu- 
bic feet over 1948. It uses a substan- 
tial part of its own production, which 
totaled 162.7 billion cubic feet in 
1949 (an average of 446 million cu- 
bic feet per day) vs. 138.7 billion cu- 
bic feet in 1948. 
Distribution Widespread 

The company’s crude producing 
acreage is well distributed over prac- 
tically all oil producing states east of 
the Rockies. Refined products are 
marketed in 40 states through 4,511 
bulk plants and 31,000 retail outlets. 
The latter, independently operated, 
are mainly in the Middle West. Prac- 
tically all are served directly by the 
parent company. Refineries are con- 
nected with producing areas by one 
of the largest pipe line systems in 
the country, with 15,403 miles of 
gathering and transportation lines at 
the end of 1949. Crude oil and re- 
fined products also are distributed by 
a fleet of 17 Great Lakes and ocean 
tankers and 38 tugs and barges. 

Indiana’s important subsidiaries 
are the wholly-owned Stanolind Oil 
& Gas, which produces oil and gas, 
operates a refinery in Louisiana, a 
natural gas plant in Wyoming, and 
is carrying on exploratory work in 

Please turn to page 26 
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More Than President Truman has 
Loans stated that small busi- 
. ness is in need of 
Required assistance, and few 


persons will disagree with him on this 
score. To take care of the situation, 
he recently suggested a five-point 
program, briefly, as follows: 

Insure bank loans to small busi- 
nessmen up to $25,000; provide 
equity capital and long-term loans 
through privately owned “national in- 
vestment companies” which would be 
promoted and chartered by the Gov- 
ernment; broaden the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; establish a Commerce De- 
partment clearing house to gather and 
disseminate information that would 
help small businessmen become more 
efficient ; and finally, place the RFC— 
an independent agency—under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

This is a ponderous package in- 
deed, but when it is analyzed it really 
doesn’t provide much that would com- 
fort small business. The banks al- 
ready are available to provide loans 
to good business risks whether they 
are small corporate enterprises or in- 
dividual proprietorships. A sound 
enterprise that is in need of capital 
for expansion purposes can readily 
turn in this direction. This may not 
be the case with businesses which are 
merely trying to bail themselves out 
of a losing proposition, but it cer- 
tainly would be too risky for either 
private financial institutions or the 
Government to lend money under 
such circumstances. 

When one reads of the large in- 
crease in the number of small busi- 
nesses in recent years, there immedi- 
ately is some question as to whether 
the distressing loan situation envis- 
aged by the President really is quite 
so bad. 

The principal barrier facing small 
business today, it would seem, is not 
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a tight credit policy on the part of es- 
tablished lending institutions, but a 
burdensome tax system. The Presi- 
dent, however, makes no provision in 
his five points to provide tax relief 
for business, small or large. 


Chaining There would appear to 
Our be a concerted effort be- 

‘ tween the Department 
Giants 


of Justice and Fair Deal 
Congressmen to chain down giant in- 
dustrial enterprises and to permit 
them no further room for expansion. 
This is clearly evident from the 
countless number of anti-trust suits, 
contemplated and under way, by the 
Department of Justice, and by the 
hearings that have been conducted in 
Congress by Representative Celler’s 
Monopoly sub-committee. 

Outside of any exploitation for po- 
litical vote-getting purposes, which is 
not to be commended, these actions 
are meaningless. There is no concrete 
evidence of monopolistic tendencies in 
restraint of trade to indict those 
against whom charges have been 
leveled. 

The anti-trust laws were placed 
on our statute books to prevent mo- 
nopoly ; for the Government to try to 
stretch those laws to cover a fancied 
notion that big business is a menace 
is only a disservice to the country. 

Moreover, these attacks on big 
business come at a time when we are 
striving with all our might and main 
to keep the economy on an even keel 
and during a period when we should 
even encourage the expansion of busi- 
ness so that .we will be economically 
strong enough to face any unforeseen 


crisis that may result from the 
strained international situation of 
today. 


Why then this useless rocking of 
the boat’ 


Page 


Need It is refreshing to note 
To Sell that one of the principal 
Capitalism aspirants for the high 


office of President of 
the United States has boldly stepped 
forward to advocate the “sale” of cap- 
italism not only to our own workers 
but to those of the entire world as the 
only antidote which can be successful 
against Communism. Generally speak- 
ing, a politician seeking office holds 
aloof from praising business for fear 
that it would reduce the potential vote 
in his favor. 

But no such fear obsessed Harold 
E. Stassen, president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, when he told 
businessmen attending a meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce that 
capitalism “is the most undersold eco- 
nomic system in all history; and so- 
cialism and communism are the most 
oversold.” 

He challenged American industry 
to do its part to turn this situation 
completely about. If it can do this, 
pointed out Mr. Stassen, the result 
could be an end to the present cold 
war with Russia and the possibility 
that there need never be a “third 
hot war.” 

This certainly is sound advice that 
should not go unheeded by business- 
men. The wars that we have fought 
in the past have always had as a basic 
motivation various economic consid- 
erations, with patriotic ardor serving 
only as a stimulating cover. 

Capitalism, another term for the free 
enterprise system, provides the in- 
dividual an opportunity to use his tal- 
ents in a manner in which he can 
directly benefit from them. If this 
thought can be made to sink into the 
minds of the befooled toilers behind 
the Iron Curtain, then the ideology 
that the state is the master of the 
people instead of their servant would 
not have a leg to stand on, and 
Communism would soon be crushed 
to earth. 
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Grocery Chains’ Sales 


Should Remain High 


Strong competition, despite fewer outlets, and cost- 
ly but essential modernization, may keep dividends 
down; but results should hold well above prewar level 


ess than nine per cent of the 1949 
total of 335,000 grocery stores in 
the United States are chain outlets, 
but according to Commerce Depart- 
ment figures the 29,369 chain stores 
obtained 39.8 per cent—$9.6 billion— 
of last year’s sales by grocery and 
combination food stores. This com- 
pares with $9.5 billion (39.4 per 
cent) in 1948 and $8.4 billion (37.7 
per cent) in 1947. Since the nation’s 
1949 bill was approximately the same 
as in 1948, the chain store’s $100 mil- 
lion gain was at the expense of the 
independent retailer, who contended 
with growing consumer resistance to 
the high cost of living and his own 
inability to meet chain store prices. 
Chain grocery and food combina- 
tion stores comprise the most impor- 
tant division of the chain store in- 
dustry, accounting for more than a 
third of all chain business. Quantity 
buying, operation of food processing 
plants of their own, efficient manage- 
ment, close control over costs along 
with other benefits possible when 
large scale operations are spread over 
a wide territory, have developed an 
economical system of food distribu- 
tion. The consumer also has bene- 
fited, since retail prices have been 
held in check as a result of the keen 
competition existing among the 
chains as well as with independent 
retailers. While food costs have risen 
substantially over the past decade, the 
slim margins on which the chains 
operate tends to moderate the mark- 
up on retail food prices. 


The chains have other advantages 
since the little wire carriages and the 
open stock make shopping easy. The 
chain store customer shops at his 
leisure, waits on himself, selects ex- 
actly what he has come for, plus such 
other items as may catch his eye at 
the moment, and in the supermarkets 
usually can satisfy all his wants from 
green vegetables and packaged 
groceries to dairy products and meats. 
In emulation, or self defense, many 
neighborhood stores have adopted 
limited self-service. As a matter of 
fact the chains have done much to im- 
prove the independent retailers’ sell- 
ing technique. 


More Supermarkets 


Originally made up of small neigh- 
borhood-type stores, chains in re- 
cent years have instituted a trend 
toward the establishment of centrally 
located supermarkets with ample 
parking space adjoining, and the 
elimination of small or unprofitable 
outlets. In consequence, the number 
of stores has declined steadily, while 
average sales per store have mounted. 
In 1939 the chains operated 40,000 
outlets and reported sales of $2.8 bil- 
lion for the year. In the years since, 
the number of stores has dropped 25 
per cent, but the number of super- 
markets has risen, while sales have 
increased more than 350 per cent. 

Since the close of the war mod- 


ernization of existing stores and the 
erection of supermarkets has pro- 
ceeded steadily. The Super Market 
Institute reported recently that more 
than $350 million has been budgeted 
for 1950 supermarket construction 
and renovation. 

In numerous instances the erec- 
tion of new supermarkets has kept 
pace with the development of new 
housing centers, and stores have been 
opened almost as soon as the first 
occupants of the new areas have 
moved in. 

This year, as in 1949, the princi- 
pal grocery chains are reaping the 
benefit of the expansion which was 
particularly vigorous in 1948 and 
1949. The increasing proportion of 
supermarkets to small stores is stead- 
ily raising the average of sales per 
store. Greater efficiency and the con- 
stant introduction of new operating 
economies are helping to improve 
profit margins, thereby cushioning 
the effect on profits of any sustained 
downtrend in dollar sales. 

Earnings in 1949 of those chains 
which operate on a calendar year 
basis made uniformly favorable com- 
parisons with 1948, and interim re- 
ports by the fiscal year companies 
generally indicate that they, too, fared 
better in the latest twelve months 
than in the preceding period. Two 
calendar year companies—American 
Stores and Food Fair—changed to 
fiscal year basis during 1949. 

The chains have financed expansion 
and modernization costs largely out 
of earnings, but moderate increases 
in dividend disbursements were made 
last year by Food Fair, Kroger, Na- 
tional Tea and Safeway. Although 
this year may record some recessions 
in net earnings, the leaders should 
have no trouble in maintaining dis- 
bursements at the conservative 1949 
levels, while continuing their expan- 
sion programs. 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Grocery Chains 


TE 0 i nO ed 


In addition to other advantages Years (Millions) oo --*Dividends— Recent 
over the small neighborhood store, Press mr soi . a sais 1949 1948 1949 1949 $1950 Price 
ener .” erican Stores..aMar. 31 $417.5 $408.7 b$4.35 c$2.35 $1.75 $1.50 30 
the chains do a cash-and-carry busi- first National ...aMar. 31 354.4 e258 721 6.09 350 275 73 
ness and are not burdened with either pod Fe a em aApr. 30 b142.0 £164.0 b1.42 £2.00 0.55 0.35 18 
del; ie Giaeee Sean, Gee Se:..3- aFeb. 28 116.1 135.0 3.08 3.75 gl.00 20.50 34 
‘aan rg Pe _ rs os Great A. & P......aFeb. 28 2,837.3 NR. 1767 NR. 7.00 5.00 120 
“Many ‘ sma neignbornoo stores je ae Dec. 31 153.2 168.8 6.66 6.93 3.15 2.20 67 
complain that they frequently are reget pe _ i pol bo 6.43 HE 3.50 1.50 64 
: sa ational Tea...... ec. : 274.3 5.08 78 2.50 1.80 38 
called upon to extend credit to CuS- Safeway Stores... Dec. 31 1,178.7 1,095.1 3.50 5.22 1.25 0.50 34 
tomers, only to have them shift their 





buying to the chains when their eco- 
nomic condition improves. 


MAY 31, 1950 


*Calendar years. 
b—Calendar year. 
December 31. 


ee or —, 3 od 24. Pi, es. er coer year unless otherwise noted. 
c—Six months ende ctober 1 (changed fiscal year.) e—Nine th d 
f—Estimated. g—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. oo oie 
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Wider Margins for 
The Corn Refiners 


Earnings should compare favorably with last year’s 
results, which were aided by lower corn prices and 
well sustained demand. Shares attractive for income 


‘Bsns refiners fared well in 1949, 
and. from present prospects 
should do equally well this year. De- 
spite a drop in sales from 1948 totals, 
profit margins were wider and both 
Corn Products Refining and Penick 
& Ford ended the year with greater 
earnings per share than in the preced- 
ing year. Because of unsatisfactory 
results in its soy bean division, which 
is undergoing modernization, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company re- 
ported a substantial drop in 1949 
earnings, despite a rise in profits from 
its corn refining operations. 

The 1949 drop in sales reflected 
lower product prices rather than a 
recession in volume, while the better 
showing in profit margins stemmed 
from the drop in corn prices. The 
price recession in corn carried No. 3 
at Chicago to an October average of 
$1.15 per bushel, with a yearly aver- 
age of $1.32, comparing with the 1948 
average of $2.03 per bushel, and the 
all-time high of $2.71 set in that year. 
Toward the end of last year corn 
prices recovered somewhat, slightly 
narrowing profit margins but with no 
important effect on earnings. 


Corn Cosis Significant 


Corn costs represent a substantial 
part of all costs of corn processors. 
Currently corn is about ten cents 
above support levels, which aver- 
aged $1.40 per bushel nationally on 
the basis of 90 per cent of parity on 
last October 1. Any further.advance 
which may develop is expected to be 
moderate. Later in the year crop 
prospects and demand will be the de- 
terminants of price. 

Supplies will be adequate for corn 
processors in any event. Their total 
requirements amount to only about 3 
per cent of a crop the size of the 1949 
or 1948 harvestings. Corn grindings 
in the 1949 calendar year totaled 
116.2 million bushels against 110 
million bushels in the preceding year. 
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The Agriculture Department  esti- 
mates the carryover on next October 
1 at 927 million bushels, and by that 
time the 1950 crop will start to 
come in. 

In an effort to cut into the corn 
surplus, which has burdened the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with 218 
million bushels of corn owned and 
with 574 million bushels more under 
loans as of March 31, the Depart- 
ment proclaimed a commercial acre- 
age allotment of 46.2 million acres, 
estimated to produce 1.9 billion bush- 
els of corn. The unrestricted, non- 
commercial area of 30.3 million acres, 
it is figured, will produce 717 million 
bushels, making a total hoped-for crop 
of 2.6 billion bushels, about 13 per 
cent less than the 1949 outturn. The 
optimistic Departmental view is that 
acreage in the non-commercial area 
will be switched to other crops be- 
cause of the lower price-support loan 
values on corn grown on unrestricted 
acreage (75 per cent of the 1950-51 
price support level), but a strongly- 
held counter view is that untrammeled 
farmers will plant generously because 
the Government will be pledged to 
support corn at the higher level. In 
that event a crop larger than the Gov- 
ernment’s 2.6 billion goal would be 
more than likely. 

Currently demand for corn prod- 
ucts is well sustained and nearby 
prospects are highly satisfactory. 
Some products of the industry are 
branded and packaged and sold at re- 
tail in food and feed stores. The ma- 
jority, however, is sold in bulk to 
more than 30 different industries. 


Starches are sold mainly to food, pa- 
per, textile and laundry starch man- 
ufacturers. Dextrins are used for 
sizing carpets, textiles and other 
fabrics, and in the manufacture of ad- 
hesives. Corn syrups and sugars are 
supplied to the food, beverage and 
brewing industries. Poultry and ani- 
mal foods also are industry products. 
Because of the heavy percentage of 
sales to industry, volume generally 
parallels the line of industrial 
activity. 

Research plays an important part 
in the steady growth of the corn 
processing industry. Prior to the war 
an average of about 80 million bushels 
of corn was ground annually, but 
since 1942 the annual total has been 
above 100 million bushels. New 
products, improved processes and 
progressive promotion of packaged 
products have widened the consuming 
field and broadened the industry’s 
horizon. 


Income Issues 


Shares of the principal processors 
are principally attractive for income. 
Dividend policies are conservative 
and financial position of the leaders 
are satisfactory. As of December 31 
last, Corn Products had current as- 
sets of $46.4 million and current 
liabilities of $25.9 million, providing 
working capital of $20.5 million. It 
has no debt. There are 245,730 
shares of $100 par, 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock outstanding and 2.5 mil- 
lion shares of no par common. 

Penick & Ford had current assets 
of $11.2 million on December 31 last 
and current liabilities of $2.8 million. 
Working capital was $8.4 million. It 
has no debt or preferred stock and 
but 738,000 shares of common. 

Staley Manufacturing, with $31.9 
million current assets and $14.5 mil- 
lion current liabilities, had $17.4 mil- 
lion working capital at the end of 
1949. Notes due to banks totaled $8 
million and long term debt amounted 
to $3.3 million. Staley has 50,000 
shares of $3.75 preferred stock and 
846,506 shares of common. 


How the Leading Corn Refiners Compare 


aera, Sales —an, 7-—Earned——, 
(Millions) Per Share -—— Dividends, Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 #1950 Price Yield 
Corn Products .. $171.9 $145.3 $4.42 $488 $3.60 $3.60 $1.80 68 5.3% 
Penick & Ford.. 408 368 2.86 3.40 1.90 2.00 0.80 38:.- :5.8 
Staley (A. E.)... 147.4 109.0 7.60 4.90 2.00 2.00 0.40 38 ..: 52 





*Declared or paid to May 24. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


New round of wage increases is in the making, 


adding further to the inflationary forces at 


work. Good quality stocks should be retained 


Biggest news of the week was, of course, the 
General Motors labor settlement, which not only 
is of great importance to the company itself but 
also seems to have considerable stock market sig- 
nificance. The terms of the agreement reached 
with the country’s largest corporate enterprise 
doubtless will tend to set up a pattern for future 
negotiations with other companies, and thus still 
another round of wage raises is indicated, further 
adding to the inflationary background. With profits 
running at such high levels, General Motors, at 
least, is not going to have to raise its prices in 
order to provide for the increased labor costs. 
But all these wage raises, and others to come, that 
have been obtained by highly unionized labor as- 
sure that there will be no return to the general price 
levels prevailing in prewar years. There will be 
price fluctuations, but a floor has been created 
which will tend to limit declines. 


The liberal concessions granted the union 
seem clearly to indicate that the General Motors’ 
management—among the most capable to be found 
anywhere—is confident that a considerable further 
period of generally good business still lies ahead. 
Similar confidence is held by Ford Motor, whose 
general sales manager during the week stated that 
demand during the next few years at least will be 
“considerably greater” than the average of the five 
years before the war, which in turn was a fairly 
prosperous period. 


That inflation is becoming an increasingly sig- 
nificant factor in the current situation is indicated 
by the Moody commodity price index, which has 
been rising steadily all this year with the move 
accelerating in the past month. Mid-week saw the 
index at a new 1950 high of 388.8, up from a low 
of 346.7 early in the year. Business activity 
thrives on gradually rising prices, and it is evident 
that it has become Administration policy to en- 
courage enough inflation to keep the price trend 
upward. 


MAY 31, 1950 


Violent commodity price jumps such as those 
that occurred back in 1946 and 1947 are not to the 
stock market’s liking, but a rise sufficiently gradual 
to permit cost adjustments by industry usually 
finds most of the general stock list tending to move 
in the same direction. The price gyrations that 
developed immediately following the war were 
largely the result of shortages. But since that time 
the country’s productive facilities have been in- 
creased enough to suggest that despite the infla- 
tionary factors at work, there will be no recurrence 
of the rapid price ascents which were experienced 
several years ago. 


Stock prices have been rising for nearly a year, 
and the industrial share average now is about 37 
per cent above its low of last June 13. Neverthe- 
less the usual indications of a topping-out still are 
lacking. Looking at the yield record, for instance, 
industrial stocks at the top of the 1946 market re- 
turned an average of only about 3.3 per cent. And 
at the 1929 market top, the yield average stood at 
3.1 per cent. Current average returns are nearly 
twice those figures. (Also they are more than 
twice as large as the yields obtainable from merely 
medium grade bonds.) Approaching market tops 
frequently are preceded by a large volume of new 
common stock financing, something which has been 
largely lacking in the present market. And except 
for occasional special situations—such as television 
shares recently—there has been no undue specula- 
tive activity such as invariably dominates a market 
that is approaching a cyclical turn. 


Nevertheless, the further the market advances 
the more discretion should be exercised by in- 
vestors. The risks entailed in purchase or retention 
of speculative stocks are hardly compensated for 
by the remaining profit potential. Soundest policy 
is to confine holdings to the better grade issues, 
many of which still are attractively priced in rela- 
tion to earning power and dividends. 


Written May 25, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Up Go Tire Prices 

The long awaited rise in auto tires has been 
sparked by United States Rubber, which has hiked 
first line passenger casings 2.5 per cent and truck 
and bus tires five per cent. The increase doubtless 
will be followed by further rises later in the sea- 
son. The price of natural rubber, which has risen 
65 per cent in six months and is now about ten 
cents above synthetic, is the main factor in the 
advance. Trade leaders estimate that the industry’s 
natural rubber supplies are costing $9 million more 
a month than before the rise set in. Inner tubes 
made from Government price-fixed butyl synthetic 
were not advanced, nor were second line tires, 
which contain a greater percentage of synthetic 
than first line tires. In the first three months of 
this year new tire shipments totaled 18.9 million, 
vs. 16.1 million in the year-ago period, with pro- 
duction running 1.9 million above shipments as tire 
makers built up inventories. The rise comes too 
late to find much reflection in first half earnings 
of tire makers, which however should compare well 
with the 1949 quarter because of greater demand 
for both original equipment and replacement. Sales 
last year generally were lower than in 1948, and 


this, with narrowed margins, adversely affected 
1949 results. 


Retail Trade 

Latest monthly figures on retail sales throughout 
the nation, which are for April, show little change 
from those reported a year earlier. Some $11.10 
billion of goods passed over counters in April 
1950 as against $11.14 billion for the same month 
of 1949. Non-durable sales advanced slightly over 
March, while hard goods declined. Biggest drops 
were reported by the auto and home furnishings 
groups, each of which was off about four per cent, 
with slower turnover in used cars and lower vol- 
ume in the appliance field cited as the primary 
causes. 


Cuban Sugar Controls? 

Faced with a prospective carryover of more than 
a million tons of raw sugar, Cuban trade and politi- 
cal interests are urging the island government: to 
impose crop and marketing controls, along with 
price support. The cost would be some $200 million 
in Cuban government (taxpayers’) funds. Under 
this year’s U.S. sugar consumption estimate of 7.5 
million tons, Cuba’s quota automatically was set 
at 2.5 million tons. Because of an unusually high 
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sugar content of the cane, a crop of more than six 
million tons now is in prospect. This and heavy 
Spring plantings of cane have given impetus to 
plans to avert a critical situation next year. Despite 
high labor costs, the high sucrose content of the 
cane has enabled American interests to effect oper- 
ating economies, and results have been helped fur- 
ther by the absence this year of molasses inventory 
write-offs. Domestic demand for refined has perked 
up—leading cane refiners have advanced the price 
10 points to 7.80 cents a pound, effective various 
dates in June. With better margins, 1950 earnings 
of the cane sugar companies should hold close to 
1949 results. 


Machine Tools 

Although machine tool shipments during the first 
four months lagged behind those of the similar 
1949 period, the new order index is still well ahead 
of a year ago, standing at 99.2 (preliminary) for 
April vs. 70.1 for the same month last year. So 
far this year, the new order index for each month 
has exceeded that of the corresponding 1949 month. 
These figures are important to the machine tool 
makers, of course, but their significance extends 
also to industry in general. Corporate managements 
do not make substantial outlays for new equipment 
of this sort unless there is sufficient supporting busi- 
ness in sight. Thus machine tool order statistics 
possess considerable barometric value. 


Steel Shortage 

Despite current high operating rates in the indus- 
try, some users have not been getting enough steel 
to meet all needs. High demand from all types of 
users, particularly in the Chicago and Detroit areas, 
have made several kinds of steel hard to get, espe- 
cially flat rolled sheets and strip. Although steel 
plants have been operating at 100 per cent of 
capacity or better for the past six weeks and at over 
95 per cent of capacity since mid-March, some 
customers have been forced to curtail production 
as much as 25 per cent. Record-breaking auto out- 
put, in part, has been the cause of the shortage. 


Business Failures Down 

Nine per cent fewer business firms failed during 
April than in the same 1949 month, marking the 
first time in four years that such casualties were 
less numerous than in the similar month of the 
previous years. Business failures totaled 806 last 
month vs. 877 in April 1949, while in prewar April 
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1940 they were 60 per cent more numerous than 
in April 1950. On the other hand, Dun & Brad- 
street’s Failure Index, which projects monthly casu- 
alties to an annual rate and adjusts for seasonal 
variation, remained at 33 failures per 10,000 enter- 
prises in operation. While slightly below the 35 
of April 1949, the rate exceeded that for any other 
year since 1942. In April of 1940, however, busi- 
ness failures were at a rate of 67 for every 10,000 
in operation. 


Oil Burner Sales 


Domestic oil burner sales have continued their 
long term rise so far this year with conversions 
still outnumbering those going into new homes or 
replacing old equipment. Sales during the first four 
months totaled 137,045 units, a gain of 41 per cent 
over the 97,068 installed in the same period last 
year. New homes received 46,607 units, 24,218 were 
used as replacements, and 72,220 or nearly 53 per 
cent replaced other heating units, mostly coal. April 
installations totaled 49,152, or more than double 
the 23,139 installed in the same months last year. 
Largely due to higher prices for coal, combined 
with the uncertainty of supply, conversions during 
April totaled 31,177, or about half the number for 
the full four months. Should the present rate of 
gain continue, total units shipped will approach 
900,000 for the full year vs. 592,000 in 1949. Big- 
gest volume period for the industry is August to 
November. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Reading Company earned $2.33 per share on the 
first preferred stock for the first quarter vs. $2.18 
per share in the same period last year. 

Bethlehem Steel has received an order from 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 2,000 gondolas. 

Glidden Company had sales of $80.3 million for 
the six months to April 30 vs. $80 million in the 
same period last year. 

Gillette Safety Razor estimates first half earnings 





at $7.4 million vs. $4.7 million in the same period 
last year. 

Sales for the three months ended March 31 vs. 
the same period last year (in millions) : American 
Sugar Refining, $59.9 vs. $60.7; General American 
Transportation, $20.8 vs. $31.1; Kennecott, $77.8 
vs. $66.9. 


Other Corporate News 

United Gas Improvement has raised the semi- 
annual dividend, payable June 30, to 70 cents from 
65 cents formerly paid (not 75 cents as previously 
reported in this column) ; starting with September, 
payments will be made quarterly. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan has called its $4 pre- 
ferred stock for payment on June 30; Pennsylvania 
Salt’s 344 per cent preferred stock will be re- 
deemed on the same date. 

Sheller Manufacturing stockholders will vote 
June 5 on a two-for-one stock split; Emerson Radio 
votes May 29 on a two-for-one stock split. 

American Agricultural Chemical’s earnings will 
not be affected materially by the damaged South 
Amboy, N. J., plant since it was not a major 
factor in the company’s operations. 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries stockholders meet June 
29 to vote on change in name to Arvin Industries. 

Swift International stockholders have approved 
the plan of reorganization and change in name to 
International Packers, Ltd. 

Bush Terminal stockholders meet June 9 to vote 
on proposal to broaden company’s charter so that 
it may invest in stocks of other companies. 

Beatrice Foods’ sales totaled $190.4 million for 
the fiscal year ended February 28 vs. $192.2 mil- 
lion in the preceding fiscal period. 

American Maracaibo expects to eliminate its debt 
by the year-end and consideration will then be 
given to dividend payment. 

Mullins Manufacturing plans to spend over $1 
million on machinery and dies for the production 
of electric dishwashers and sinks. 
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Issues listed do not ‘constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 

BEE: snsthdenivesatadeeewes 103 4.20 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 2.65 10314 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

= eer ee 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 275 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 101 4.37 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 100 245 106 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969..... 96 4.80 105 





*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 134 5.23% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 104 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 97 5.16 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 77 4.55 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

GIN: cicn wee eb eeeeeeeh cous 36 5.96 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.60 a$0.73 a$0.79 33 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *1.40 3.81 c4.00 70 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.60 e2.47 e1.76 28 
General Electric ...... 2.00 1.60 a0.93 a1.28 50 
General Foods ........ 225. 425 alj32 al4S" Si 
Int'l Business Machines $4.00 72.00 a2.83 a3.11 235 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 £446 £3.29 53 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.00 al.04 20.91 36 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 74.00 2.00 a2.74 al.74 69 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 0.80 al.39 al.08 29 





a—First quarter. c—Nine months ended February 28. c—Twelve 
months ended February 28. f—Twelve months ended March 31. 
*Also paid 2%4% in stock. Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Better Grade Common Stocks 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Medium Grade Equities” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


m——— Dividends —————, 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.50 31 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 6.75 161 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 1.20 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.80 33 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2755 Ts 
Reese (6. Bad siccccs 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 54 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 a6. 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 150 50 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.60 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 1.00 38 


Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.71 1.10 0.50 19 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 1.00 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 70 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 150 46 
Union Carbide 

& Carbon oii siti’ 1917 1.17 2.00 150 51 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 87 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.03 4.00 275 63 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.85 0.80 30 


Medium Grade Equities 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Better Grade 
Common Stocks” group, but are satisfactory for larger 
portfolios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-—Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$7.14 £$5.42 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 1.35 a3.29 a2.50 37 © 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 1.70 g4.87 24.84 40 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 


0.37%a0.50 00.58 14 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 


150 al.89 a2.20 47 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 2.00 g13.34 2882 61 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 1.00 a0.51 a0.70 31 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 400 250 7.38 ..... 6 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 1.50 al.58 al.17 52 
General Motors ....... 8.00 3.00 a3.04 a4.76 989 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60- 150 b1.37 b1.27 29 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 0.75 4.45 57 


Mathieson Chemical ... 2.12  0.6214a1.48 al.62 56 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 1.50 al.81 al.36 47 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 4.50 ..... 


‘ 32 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 .... 2.62 ..... 29 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.00 a1.54 a0.31 27 
U.S. Sitel bose casi 2.25 1.30 al1.67, al.64 33 


West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.45 0.98 0.79 26 


a—First quarter. _b-—Half-year. f—Years ended 
31. g-—Years ended October 31, 1948 and 1949. Also ped 30, 


in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Administration's proposed new capital banks have 


much the flavor of outlawed bank affiliates—Tax 
reductions, committee fears, may get Truman veto 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Years ago, 
Congress made the banks get rid of 
security affiliates, which used to un- 
derwrite stock issues. There was good 
reason: through the combination, bad 
loans were converted into just-as- 
bad shares, which the banks couldn’t 
fully unload anyway, but had to sup- 
port through brokers’ loans. Now, 
the Administration implicitly sug- 
ests that the 1933 Congress went a 
iittle too far. The bill to set up new 
capital banks, for the benefit of Small 
Business, is a slight reversal or, per- 
haps, correction of the Glass Act. 

Shares in the investment compa- 
nies proposed in the Truman pro- 
gram would be eligible for purchase 
by member banks—though _ the 
amounts, indeed, are limited. Evident- 
ly, members banks are expected them- 
selves to create the new companies. 
The bill says nothing about whether 
banks may also lend against such 
shares so that, presumably, they can. 
If the partnership of commercial and 
investment bank is evil, as Congress 
felt 17 years ago, at least its resump- 
tion will be only a small evil, for hold- 
ings are limited to two per cent of 
the capital funds of the member bank. 

Often, the loan that champions of 
Small Business would like the banks 
to make would be the sort that would 
be criticized by examiners. The in- 
restment companies, evidently, would 
take over such business; perhaps 
they'd also fund some of the slow 
loans. The bill seems to be received 
With enthusiasm, which means that 
the bank reformers of the early 
1930s, seem to have gone too far. 


It is interesting that the bill 
oesn’t prohibit banks from lending 
0 investment companies in which 
hey hold stock. An investment com- 
pany has borrowing power, it merely 
ays, up to its capital funds; there’s 
1othing about which banks it may or 
lay not borrow from. Bank-to-affili- 
ate loans once caused indignation. 
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Taking careful notice of some- 
thing you shouldn’t do, striving hard 
for avoidance and then, somehow, 
doing it anyway is supposed to be a 
typical neurotic symptom. The 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was well aware that, above all 
things, it must not let its tax bill get 
top-heavy. Perhaps a loss to the 
Treasury would be permitted, Tru- 
man’s strictures notwithstanding, but 
the loss had to be circumscribed with 
care. And, for a long time, the Com- 
mittee was being careful. 

The reductions in excises ranged 
far beyond those proposed by the 
White House, which specified the 
luxury rates, and transport and com- 
munications levies. Even so, the addi- 
tional reductions were hard to re- 
fuse; there was a flood of testimony 
proving the imposts effectively dis- 
criminatory. But under the influence 
of the southern Democrats the Com- 
mittee widened miners’ depletion al- 
lowances, which the President had 
suggested be reduced. So Committee 
members wonder whether all their 
work will be undone by a veto, and 
fear that, before they’re through, 
they’ll underline an invitation for one. 

The Senate will have to audit the 
House’s generosity. Members of the 
Finance Committee have told report- 
ers that, their own impulses to the 
contrary, that’s precisely their chore. 
In the end, no doubt, something will 
be passed. 

There will be some kind of tri- 
angular negotiation between Senate 
and House leaders and the Treasury. 
But that takes a long time. Senator 
George doesn’t think that there now 
can be any bill before August. 


An FTC-SEC report on manu- 
facturers’ earnings shows that there’s 
been a distinct downtrend for the 
smallest companies. From the fig- 
ures, however, you can’t tell whether 
size had much to do with it. There 
were also declines for soft goods in- 










dustries where products for the past 
couple of years faced reduced de- 


mand. In some of these, small con- 
cerns predominate. 


In early 1951, further expansion 
will be opened to the television in- 
dustry. Now, new broadcasting li- 
censes are refused to everybody and 
only some territories have TV ; hence, 
there are a lot of places where you 
can’t sell sets. But there’s been a 
virtually official announcement that 
the decision on color will come by 
fall. Then there will be some hear- 
ings on allocating wave lengths—to 
assure, for instance, against interfer- 
ence. Then the freeze on new sta- 
tions will be removed. 

Very likely, when television has 
spread all over the country, earnings 
of broadcasters, now negative, will 
go up. The shows, whatever the re- 
sult aesthetically, are costly. Through 
network arrangements the costs will 
be spread over a great many stations. 
In addition, as more areas are cov- 
ered, stations will be able to get more 
money out of the sponsors. So, 
there’s much to look forward to. 

The end of the freeze, however, 
won't at once start a sales boom in 
sets through, say, the Mid-West. 
People won’t buy sets in great num- 
bers before there are broadcasts; 
broadcasters in turn won’t come for- 
ward with money until there are 
more people to broadcast to. The 
delay won’t be long though. 


The Department of Agriculture 
looks for a decline of about $2.5 bil- 
lion this year in farm gross, with a 
corresponding drop, at least, in farm- 
ers’ net. Sellers to farmers in many 
cases should do as well as ever, how- 
ever. Purchases of much equipment 
will be as high as, or even higher 
than ever. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemistry ... 


Gulf Oil Corporation has estab- 
lished a new professorship in chem- 
istry at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology through a grant of $15,000 a 
year—it will be held by Dr. Frederick 
D. Rossini of the National Bureau of 
Standards, recently appointed head of 
the Chemistry Department at Car- 
negie. .. . A new linoleum paste has 
been placed on the market by Sloane- 
Blabon Corporation—the new adhe- 
sive is Said to be easy to spread, light 
in color and to have a uniform con- 


sistency; incidentally, it’s scented 
with wintergreen so that it won’t be 
offensive when used... . Flit, which 


has been an accepted household in- 
secticide for many years, is now being 
packaged in a new red-white-and-blue 
container—it is being sold in two so- 
lutions, one made with lindane and 
the other with five per cent DDT.... 
Shell Oil Company’s current outdoor 
advertising posters utilize Day-Glo 
fluorescent inks (said to be ten times 
brighter than ordinary colors) and 
new Kolite black-light—sparked by 
black-light, the fluorescent inks at 
night take on a three-dimensional ef- 
fect and give the advertiser “all the 
advantages of neon lights without the 
high cost of neon installation and op- 
eration.” 


Electrical Equipment... 


Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, known to the average home- 
maker for its Youngstown Kitchen 
line, will bring out an automatic dish- 
washing machine sometime next fall 
—it will be manufactured at the com- 
pany’s Salem, Ohio, plant, which is 
being remodeled to produce the new 


line. . . . Remedy for electric cords 
which always seem to be several feet 
too long is offered by Triple-O-Com- 
pany—it consists of a plastic plate 
around which the excess cord is 
wound and then passed through two 
slots to hold the cord securely in 
position. ... For those to whom cook- 
ing is a business, Hotpoint, Inc., has 
announced a new line of commercial 
cooking appliances and ranges— 
among the new items attracting un- 
usual interest is the Superange, a unit 
with a robot temperature control 
which is reported to “make cooking 
an exact science.” . . . Vital statistics 
on the Stroke Sav-R, a new iron dis- 
played two weeks ago for the first 
time by Landers, Frary & Clark: It is 
tear-drop shaped, weighs 314 pounds, 
has an eight-foot cord and features a 
dial recessed at the back of the han- 
dle—in addition, it has 3714 square 
inches of ironing space compared 
with 28 inches for the average iron. 


Photography... 

Eastman Kodak Company recently 
opened a photographic information 
center and display (keyed to point 
out notable achievements in photog- 
raphy) in the east balcony of Grand 
Central Terminal—a current feature 
of the exhibit is the Kodak Colorama, 
a color transparency 18 feet high and 
60 feet long... . Patience always pays. 
Those who like the basic idea of the 
Polaroid-Land camera but who aren’t 
very enthusiastic about having sepia 
prints will now be able to buy black- 
and-white film—the new film for 
the picture-in-a-minute camera is cur- 
rently available only in limited quanti- 
ties, but Polaroid Corporation expects 
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soon to be able to expand its produc- 
tion... . Bell & Howell Company has 
a new magazine-load 8-mm. motion 
picture camera—it’s known as model 
172. . . . Special mass production 
techniques and machines for turning 
out camera, projector and field glass 
lenses are being used for the first time 
by American Optical Company at its 
Brattleboro, Vermont, plant—at the 
same time, the plant continues to pro- 
duce its regular line of vision correc- 
tion, sun glass and safety goggle 
lenses. .. . If you would like to photo- 
print fabric, D.U.C. Laboratories, Inc. 
offers a special chemical which will 
sensitize an ordinary piece of cloth— 
after treatment, the fabric is handled 
just like a sheet of ordinary commer- 
cial enlarging paper. 


Promotion ... 

For the past month or so there’s 
been an unusually large crowd gath- 
ered almost anytime you pass the 
northwest corner of Greenwich and 
Cedar Streets, New York City—cen- 
ter of attraction is the new 18-foot 
display window of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., in which the 
products and services of clients are 
promoted as well as the creative ef- 
forts of the advertising agency’s own 
staff. . . . If you are looking for a 
comprehensive directory of national 
trade, professional and other types of 
non-profit organizations, you'll find 
what you want in the 4,000 listings of 
a new Government publication, Na- 
tional Associations of the United 
States, by Jay Judkins—it provides 
organization name and address, chiei 
executive officer, membership, size of 
staff and other important details. . . 
The noise and the confusion are over, 
and employes of Troy Savings Bank 
of Troy, New York, as well as its de 
positors, are happy with the exter: 
sive remodeling job which took a ful 
year to complete, but the story of the 
public relations program used by this 
127-year old institution to keep every: 
one reasonably happy during that try- 
ing period will be told over and ove! 
again—under the guidance of Ray- 
mond K. Meixsell, assistant to the 
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president, the public relations pro- 
gram was carefully planned from the 
first “We regret” notice to the grand 
opening and the final “Thank you for 
your patience.” 


Odds & Ends... 

The now famous rug by Queen 
Mary that is currently touring the 
United States and Canada will be on 
exhibition once again in New York 
at the Theodore Roosevelt House, 
June 7-16—bids for this piece of 
royal handiwork are being accepted 
with the stipulation that eventually 
the rug must be given to a public in- 
stitution. Marley Industries 
Corporation has a new enamel, avail- 
able in green or black, especially for 
painting screens and outdoor furniture 
—known as Super-Eze Screen Ena- 
mel, it comes in an Aerosol-type spray 
container. .. . A pictorial record of 
the history of cellophane is offered in 
This Is du Pont—the Story of Cello- 
phane, recently published by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company—in 24 
pages the booklet highlights the in- 
fluence of cellophane upon the nation, 
the steps in its manufacturing and its 
use in mdustry. . . . Most popular de- 
sign for the front cover of a magazine 
would appear to be the one used by 
Newsweek, if the number of times 
that it is imitated is any criterion— 
Wheels, an interesting house organ 
on railroading published by Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, uses 
the Newsweek cover layout... . And 
last week Arkansas Power & Light 
Company previewed its 1949 annual 
report based upon (as you might 
guess by now) the Newsweek de- 
sign—taking full advantage of the 
weekly magazine’s style, Arkansas 
Power followed it throughout (even 
simulating the name by titling the re- 
port Newsyear), the net result being 
an unusually comprehensive and in- 
teresting annual report that should 


prove a hit with the stockholders. 


... A direct-view television tube that 
“can be applied to any existing color 
or black-and-white television system 
without obsolescence of existing re- 
ceivers” has been patented by Allen 
B. DuMont Laboratories—the new 
tube is said to provide high defini- 
tion images of large size. 
Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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New World Horror: 
the Hydro-Gin Fizz 


Like the H-bomb, it’s dyna- 
mite! If you haven’t tasted 
one, get the same effect by 
reading the Bawl Street 
Journal’s own expose of the 
latest drink craze. 


But you’l] have to read the 
Bawl Street Journal to find 





out how it was done by bond 





‘iiss E 
en—in their cups, of course 














Only $] e will take you on 


a tour of the Bawil Street circus, 
give you a peep inside the 
side-show, plus a look at all 
the funny animals. Order your 
copies of the Bawl Street 
Journal ($1 apiece) now to 
ensure delivery on June 2. 
Send checks to Edward Glass- 
meyer, Circulation Manager, 
c/o Blyth & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Tin 




















New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Southern California Edison Company: 
1,000,000 shares of 4.08% preferred ($25 
par). (Offered May 17 at $25.50 per 
share.) 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company: 


$17,500,000 first 27%s due 1980. (Offered 
May 17 at 102.129%.) 
Ohio Edison Company: $58,000,000 of 


first 27%s due 1980. 
1021%4%.) 

American Cyanamid Company: 498,849 
shares of 344% preferred stock. (Offered 
May 19 to warrant holders at $102 per 
share.) 

Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. Incor- 
porated: 130,610 shares of 3.90% pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par). (Offered May 
3 to warrant holders at $100.75 per 
share.) Also, 333,077 shares of common 
stock to warrant holders at $48 per 
share. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


(Offered May 18 at 








Redemption 
Date Amount Date 

Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto— 

Gale. Bait. WOO. ccc cp crn ececcer $115,000 June 15 
Kansas Power & Light Co.—Ilst 

wien: DUS. Ws ssa sceescssce 100,000 June 19 
Potomac Electric Power Co.—l1st 

wtek. Sie, TOG eiyc....-.5-5e Entire July 1 
Public Service Co. of N. Hamp- 

shire—lst mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1973 90,000 June 15 
Public Service Co. of N. Hamp- 

shire—lst mtge. ser. C 3%s, 1978 15,000 June 15 











REYNOLDS | 


METALS 
COMPANY 








Richmond 19, Virginia 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
512% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1950, 
payable July 1, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
19, 1950. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 


| Reynolds Metals Building 


July 1, 1950, to holders of record at 
the close of business June 19, 1950. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


| 





Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, May 18, 1950 
































Powdrell & Alexander, Inc! 
Curtain Fabrics 


DANIELSON, CONN. 
A oo «¢ e per share on the 


capital stoc been declared, payable 
June 15, (950, to stockholders of record 
June 2, 1950. Cheeks wif be mailed. 


H. H. RAPP, Treasurer 
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® 2 volume of condensers, transformers, 
Electrical E.quipments circuit breakers and other electrical °° 
equipment. - 
In the industrial field Allis-Chalm. [§ 5“ 
Face Good Ye ar ers emphasizes small motors, trucks  “'® 
and other apparatus. But what drew 
newspaper headlines was the comple. = 
War-deferred demand for home appliances has been satis- te of a 24-million volt betatron, the 
z owt : thirteenth betatron built by A-C. T 
fied, but new building is favorable factor. Heavy equip- are in use in industrial, oma s ne 
ment makers face several more years of utility spending ‘‘!"tific work and three in medicine 
for the treatment of cancer. Allis HB 
also perfected last year a mechanical § ™ 
Saeeneges of the war deferred de- scheduled outlays of $3.9 billion. This kidney, four of which have been pre- & . 
mand for home appliances ac- does not include Federal spending on sented to various hospitals. or 
counted for the tapering off of sales Government projects. Through this General Electric, easily the indus- a 
and earnings of the household ap- year and next, therefore, makers of try leader, manufactures hundreds of y 
pliance division of the electrical electric power equipment are virtually types of heavy electrical machinery, we 
equipment industry in 1949, but as assured of as large a market as in much of it for the power industry. In [J ?° 
the year drew to a close the slack 1949. The power companies have addition, it turns out industrial and 
was taken up by demand stemming not budgeted their expansion beyond jet airplane motors, locomotive and j ™ 
from the heavy volume of new resi- 1951, but no important downtrend in car equipment, railroad, aircraft and otl 
dence construction. The uptrend is annual expenditures is expected for marine turbines, industrial heating, § °° 
continuing, and first quarter sales several years, with the industry con- air conditioners and electronic equip- th 
and earnings reports indicate that tinuing to replace old generating ment, as well as nuclear energy power § “? 
household appliance makers will have equipment with new, and to install supply systems, including an atomic J "S 
a more satisfactory run of business additional facilities to take care of the power plant for naval craft. ed 
this year than last (FW, May 10). _ steadily rising load resulting from the Westinghouse, runner-up to G-E, @ ' 
Other facets of the industry, how- growing electrification of industry also manufactures atomic energy § "” 
ever, fared well in 1949 and are in’ and the increased use of electrical plant and marine equipment, jet avia- th 
even better position now than those energy for household purposes. tion engines, a broad line of industrial j ‘? 
whose major activities center around While not of the giant stature of equipment and a new type of elec- @ “” 
such electrical appliances and de- either Westinghouse or General Elec-  trically operated passenger car for § °° 
vices as stoves, washing machines, tric, Allis-Chalmers occupies an im- suburban service. In the industrial § 8 
ironers, refrigerators and so on. portant position among the makers of field it has paid particular attention @ ‘" 
Serves Many teddies heavy electrical equipment. Its prin- to the modernization of steel mills, . 
cipal activities are non-electric. In and since the close of the war has pro- § 
The roll of industries served by the 1949, 59 per cent of its sales came vided electric equipment for 234 steel °° 
heavy equipment division of the in- from its tractor division, the remain- plants here and abroad. Electric pow- § " 
dustry runs practically the entire ga- der from the general machinery divi- er installations, however, are its § V¢ 
mut of American business. Its best sion. No breakdown is available major product. . Generating equip- § ) 
customers are the public utilities, between electrical and non-electrical ment shipped in 1949 had a capacity § /7 
whose spending programs over the machinery. It manufactures con- of three million kw, a new Westing- of 
next several years, while moderately densers, transformers, circuit break- house record. Currently it has under § 4 
less than in recent years, assure a ers, hydro-electric units, marine construction the world’s largest port- @ 
steady flow of equipment business. equipment and nuclear energy power able transformer and last year com- | 
Other programs for the modern- plant equipment. In 1949 Allis- pleted a 145,000 kilovolt-ampere § wv 
ization of existing facilities and ad- Chalmers turned out the largest transformer. do 
ditions to plant, all designed to pro- transformer ever built and several Square D, fourth of the important § ve 
duce more at less cost, have been other record-size items, besides book- makers of electrical equipment, spe- § pe 
spurred by rising labor costs and ma- ing orders for two 115,000 horsepow-  cializes in relatively small items, § by 
terial prices. In addition to the utili- er, 82,500 kw hydro-electric units manufacturing several thousand de- § ru 
ties, a continuance of substantial new for the Hoover Dam, these to supple- vices used in almost every branch of § se 
business is in prospect from the rail, ment seven other turbines already in- industry. Its Kollsman Instrument § ti 
marine and air transportation, steel, stalled. It shipped an all-time high Division manufactures aircraft preci- 
mining, lumber, paper, textile, print- a 
ing and automotive industries, as well The Principal Electrical Equipment Makers Compared § * 
as from the Government and from hi 
such Government-sponsored projects >[———— — Per bey Son Divideais Bees tr 
as the development of nuclear en- 1948 1949 1948 1949 (1949 1950 1949 #1950 Price MB {fo 
ergy. Allis-Chalmers $328.1 $351.1 $5.67 $6.99 $1.82 $1.62 $2.00 $1.00 35 Hy 
The public utility industry spent General Electric.. 1,632.7 1,613.5 4.29 4.36 0.93 1.28 2.00 1.60 50 sa 
$2.1 billion in 1949 to add some 5.5 Square D ........ 40.2 35.2 2.72 2.29 0.61 069 1.40 0.25 19 - 


million kilowatts to its generating ca- Westinghouse El. 970.7 945.7, © 4.11 4.95 0.79 0.87 1.40 0.80 a i 
pacity, and for 1950 and 1951 has *Declared or paid to May 24. qu 
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sion instruments used by practically 
every American airline, by the United 
States Government and by many for- 
eign governments. 
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© Bi icasible at once from a cost stand- 
point, it would take months or even 

IS- 

of Yeats. to expand the system suffi- 

" ciently to take care of an important 


- portion of present subscriptions. 

ad Surveys made thus far to deter- 
at mine the effects of television upon 
ad fg other advertising media cannot. be re- 
garded as entirely conclusive. Never- 


1g, “yap cen 

“ theless, such studies indicate that an 

p- : : 

er fg appreciable proportion of TV adver- 

sic ting outlays represents funds divert- 
ed from newspapers, magazines and 

F, @ ‘adio. Moreover, a survey recently 

gy made in Washington, D. C., disclosed 


‘a. | that adults with television receivers 
ial [| Spent 22 per cent less time in maga- 
sc. J zine reading after acquiring their 
or sets. In this connection, the man- 
ial | agement of Conde Nast Publications 
on @ Suggests that magazines which em- 
Is, @ phasize entertainment features will be 
-o- @ hardest hit by video. Television, the 
eel Company believes, will develop pri- 


w- @ marily as an instrument of mass ad- 
its | Vertising ; inasmuch as the company’s 
ip- publications (Vogue, Glamour, 


ity | ‘louse & Garden) cater to thousands 
g- of small, highly individualized adver- 
ler § tisers, TV is not looked upon with 
rt- @ undue alarm. 
m- Next September 2, Crowell-Collier 
re @ will attempt to check a three-year 
downtrend in earnings by raising ad- 
int @ vertising rates of Collier’s about 7% 
e- @ per cent. While similar adjustments 
ns, @ by other publishers have been 
le- @ rumored, no general rate increase 
ol @ seems to be in the making at this 
nt # time. 
cl- However, it appears probable that 
a reduction in paper prices will soon 
ad take place and this would help offset 
higher costs for other items. Con- 
xt | ‘Tact printing, an important activity 
ice MH jor such firms as McCall and Conde 
“ Nast, is understood to be showing a 
9 satisfactory trend this year; on the 
3 other hand, McCall reports a 15 per 
cent drop in pattern sales in the first 
quarter, 
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Measured by Standard & Poor's 
group indexes printing and publish- 
ing shares are now selling about 60 
per cent under their 1946 highs while 
365 industrial issues are only four 
per cent below this level. Moreover, 
1949 disbursements of all the divi- 
dend-paying companies listed in the 
table on page seven (with the excep- 


tion of McGraw-Hill and Esquire) 
could be pared by 25 per cent and the 
stocks should still afford a return of 
six per cent or more at current mar- 
ket prices. 

Thus, the market is discounting, at 
least to some extent, the unfavorable 
factors that cloud the outlook of the 
publishing industry. 
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Expert “Ratings” of ALL Mutual Funps 


By FORBES! 


Which To Buy — 
Which To Avoid! 


V Various Types of Mutual 


Affiliated Fund 

Amer. Bus Shares 
Axe-Houghton Fund 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
The Bond Fund of Boston 
Bond Invest. Tr. of Amer. 
Boston Fund, Ine. 
Bowling Green Fund, Ine. 
Broad St. Investing 
Century Trust 
Chemical Fund, Ine. 
Cincinnati Fund, Inc. 
Commonwealth Invest. 
Composite Bond & pfd. 
Concord Fund 

Delaware Fund, oo 
Dividend Shares, 

Eaton & Howard eal Fd. 
Eaton & Howard St. Fd. 


Investors Mutual, Ine. 
Investors Selective Fd. 
Investors Stock Fund 
The Johnston Mut. Fd. 
Keystone Custodian Fds. 
Knickerbocker Fund 
John H. Lewis Fund 
Loomis-Sayles M. Fd 
Managed Funds 
Manhattan Bond Fd. 


Mutual Fund of Boston 
Mutual Investment Fd. 
Natl. Investors Corp 
National Securities 1 Series 
Nation- Wide Securities 

The Nesbett Fund, Inc. 
New England Fund 


a Oslehorpe Fad: Ine 
and Disadvantages ria, teow _ Puritan Fund, Ine. 


Financial Indust. Fd. 
Fro Cut Ea 
ranklin.Custod. Fds. 
Fundamental Investors Selected Amer. S 

Futures, Ine. 

sas Industries Fund 
seneral Capital Corp. 
;eneral Investors Trust 


\/ Complete Data on All Mutual 
Funds, Their Methods of 
Operation, Records of Per- 





formance. 


The George Putnam Fund 
Repub. Investors Fd. 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark 
hares 
Shareholders’ Tr. of Boston 
Sovereign Investors 
Standard Invest. Co. 

State St. Investment 
Supervised Shares, Inc. 





Growth Industry Sh. Television Fund, Inc. 


V Price, Performance and Divi- 
dend Record of Each Fund. 


\/ Impartial Evaluation of Each 


Fund’s Management. 


V 13 Funds for Long-Range 
Capital Growth. 


\/ 5 Funds for Income and Rel- 
ative Security. 


Conception. 
How a Mutual 
THE, comparative newness of Mutual Fuente ant Ad Fune- CONFIDENTIAL 
eir phenom ro n the pas fe 
explain why it is new 80 important to have the Different Types FORBES 1950 
complete, authoritative data available only in the & Objectives. 
new Forbes 1950 Guide to Mutual Funds. What tomate! ANNUAL GUIDE TO 
Are Mutual Funds the small investors’ big un ers. 
chance fer, capital reath and steady income sms The Cost. INVESTMENT 
m an illusio $s you know, i 
Funds are companies which reinvest their stock- — — COMPANIES 
holders’ funds in a variety of other securities. Averaging. 
Some Fund portfolios have as many as 100 Or 4 5.4... ion, A Manual on Mutual Funds 


y 
more different issues. There is great opportunity 
for profit—but also some risk. NO TWO FUNDS 
ARE ALIKE. Some should be avoided. Others are 
excellent. The pu of the new FORBES Manual 
is to offer a complete, up-to-date reliable guide to 
the entire field of Mutual Funds. 


This new FORBES Manual, only one of ~ kind, 
gives the background and growth record of Invest- ual 
ment Companies in general, methods of operation 
of the various types of Funds. Then, for each Fund 
you will find: its own history, type of fund oper- 
ated, investment policies, extent and type of hold- 
ings, statistical record on prices and dividends, 
performance record, expense ratios, PLUS an im- 
partial evaluation of its management. 


Imagine the time and bay involved in getting 
complete data on close to 100 Funds! You couldn’t 
do it yourself, and if you sought the help of 
others, you might wonder whether these sources 
were really impartial. 


This single FORBES Manual gives you all the 
data in quick, convient form .. . and Y sticks to ( 
the facts. 


SAVE $5.00! ORDER TODAY! Send your 
order and remittance today so you can take i 
advantage of the pre-publication price of 
$10. BUT YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE! 





Haydock Fund, Ine. 
Howe-Plan Fund, Ine. 


Hudson Fund, Inc. 
Incorporated Investors 
Institutional Shares 
Investment Co. of Amer. 
Investment Tr. of Boston 


SAVE $5! 
Partial Table of 
_——Contents_ 


Early History & 


Formula - Timing 
Plans. 


Management. 
Explanatory 
Notes. 


INVESTORS 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., 


Please enter my order for 
Po GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUNDS.” 
choice 


) Enclosed is $10 payment in full (On N.Y.C. orders 
‘O. 


do not find it satisfactory 1 
days of receipt for full refund or cancellation. 


Texas Fund 

Trusteed Industry Shares 
Wall St. Investing 
Wellington Fund, Ine. 
Whitehall Fund, Inc. 
Wisconsin Investment 





ORDER TODAY! EDITION LIMITED! 












Capital 
Growth. 
5 For Income 


& Relati 
Ten Largest Mut- Security. a 


Recommendations: 
13 Funds for 
Long-Range 


Funds. 


Save 1/3 on publication price — Return coupon & remittance now. 





ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 


New York tI, N. Y. 


a copy of “FORBES 1950 
(Check 


Add 2%.) 


( ) 1 will pay $15 on receipt of material. 

| understand the contents is copyrighted and cannot be 
—= or used as text without the permission of pub- 
sher. 


It is understood that if, after examining the Guide, 
may return it within 10 
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REAL ESTATE 





CONNECTICUT 





THE PERFECT CONNECTICUT HOME 


A beautiful old Colonial home with 13 rooms of 
picture book perfection shaded by giant elms in 
a delightful shoreline village, 6 fireplaces, 1% 
baths, oil burner, elect., hot water, barns, shrubs, 
trees and flowers. 4 acres. Low taxes, inexpensive 
maintenance. A few minutes walk to beach and 
village center, About 100 miles from Nie ai 
Truly distinctive, $47,500. 
Picture and details from owner 


BOX 289, MADISON, CONN. 





NORFOLK 
ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RENTAL 


10 bedrooms, 5 baths, Tennis Court. Garage. 
Philip Curtiss, Norfolk, Conn. 


or Ruland & Benjamin, Inc. y 
31 West 46th St., N. Y¥. C. CI 6-5413 





FLORIDA 





Florida Income Property 


away from the northern winters. Buy a 
col in icons Florida. Corner 2-bedroom home, 
on main highway near Orlando with established 
poultry business pedigreed stocks; income $3,000. 
All conveniences. Garage. No taxes. Best location 
in town. $11,000. Cash or terms. 


Charles Caise, Orlo Vista, Florida 





MAINE 





BRICK COLONIAL HOUSE 
modern improvements. Slate roof, town water. 
150’ frontage, 300’ deep. $10,000. 


MRS. FLORENCE GROVER 
Waldoboro, Maine Tel. 242-12 














MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 
ON CAPE COD 


For gracious, home like living, pleasantly sur- 
rounded by 2% acres of pine trees and nestled 
on the shore of a small but intimate lake, yet 
within three minutes walking distance of beauti- 
ful Nantucket Sound, a comfortable five room 
cottage with all modern improvements and garage. 
For further particulars contact MR. DAVID 
GLYNN at 26 Landry Street, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, or call New Bedford 2-6671. 








NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK ESTATE FOR SALE OR 
RENT — ALL OR PART 


Veritable dream spot. Forty-five-acre frontage on 
beautiful upper Saranac Lake, seven miles from 
station on macadam road. Luxuriously furnished 
main house, winter, and two guest cottages. All 
modern equipment. Private dock and beach, five- 
car garage, two boathouses, seven guide boats, 
new motor and fishing boats, tennis court. Lake 
well stocked with bass, lake and rainbow trout, 
white fish, etc. 


WRITE OWNER, BOX No. 598 
c/o Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 


SUMMER RENTAL 











EGGEMOGGIN REACH 


Four completely furnished modern cottages, 7 to 
11 rooms, 4 to 6 bedrooms. Each contains 2 baths, 
sun parlor, porch, fireplace. Rental including use 
of swimming pool, tennis court and recreational 
facilities at Mountain Ash Inn; $750 to $1150 
season. Write 


HARRY F. WAGNER, Brooklin, Maine 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 

12 Months to April 30 
Blackstone Val. Gas & El. p$39.57 p$89.60 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 3.53 3.43 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv.. 0.88 0.64 
Illinois Power .......... 3.08 3.31 
Iowa Public Service...... 2.36 1.88 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.26 2.71 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.41 2.45 
Ohio HN 5 ..........- +3.09 $2.79 
Peabody Coal. os.....500+ D0.15 3.52 
Tide Water Pwr......... pl.05 p0.82 

10 Months to April 30 
National Airlines ........ 0.50 0.39 

9 Months to April 30 
Eureka Williams ........ 0.30 D0.73 
Froedtert Grain & M..... 1.37 2.29 
Waukesha Motor ........ 0.44 1.82 

6 Months to April 30 
American Pulley ........ 0.62 1.39 
Lakey Fdy. & Machine.... 0.30 1.26 
Minneapolis-Moline ..... 0.77 3.18 
TN Pree TC 0.58 0.70 
Tobin Packie ......<... 0.63 0.09 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 5.05 5.01 

4 Months to April 30 
Amer. Colortype ........ 0.28 0.77 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 2.58 1.58 
Cont. THRO TH... «5.555 1.44 1.40 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 0.58 1.18 
Cinn. Street Railway..... 0.003 0.04 
eS a 1.76 DO0.52 
Conn. Light & Pwr....... 1.58 1.55 
Penn. Power, 2.5 5.<+..... pl6.07. _p14.94 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 0.76 0.90 


12 Months to March 31 


Amer. Natural Gas....... 2.10 1.62 
Atlanta Gas Lt........... 1.97 1.55 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.03 1.27 
Cleveland Elec. Illum..... 3.12 3.06 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 2.23 2.04 
Hammond Instrument.... 4.94 3.66 
Mount. States Pwr....... 3.66 Rees 
Natl Feel Goes........... 1.01 0.74 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt... p26.36 25.92 
ee re re p5.10 p6.91 
Potomac Elec. Pwr....... Lal 1.22 
Public Service (Okla.)... p24.16 31.39 
Wnion Plectric ..4..066<. p25.32 =p30.39 

9 Months to March 31 
eee 0.58 1.32 
Federal Screw Works.... 1.22 2.46 
Franklin Stores... ...... 1.25 1.73 
Gerity-Michigan ........ 0.22 0.53 
Monroe Auto Equip...... 0.33 1.90 

6 Months to March 31 
Bendix Aviation ........ 3.48 2.43 
Hires (Charles E.) Co... D035 D0.46 
ag 0.11 0.35 
Reynolds Spring ........ 0.77 0.32 
Wamsutta Mills ......... 4.90 1.21 

3 Months to March 31 
Alabama Gt. Southern.... 1.72 1.63 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.06 0.02 
Amer. Metal Products.... 1.11 3.93 
Aimer: “Smt ihe ds 6 6oncse 0.87 1.06 
Anaconda Copper ....... 0.91 1.61 
Atlantic Gulf & W.I.S.S.. 404 D1.27 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 5.28 7.70 
Birdsbow Steel Fdy....... 0.17 0.68 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 0.09 0.15 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... D0.03 sph 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy 2.91 1.88 
ee 0.24 0.20 
Cinn. Gas & Electric..... 1.42 1.44 
Cities -Sermice. $5.0..5<<6%02 4.40 5.00 
Clary Multiplier ......... 0.10 oe 
Clinchfield Coal. ......... 0.61 0.19 
Columbian Carbon ...... 0.90 1.60 
Community Pub. Serv.... 0.77 0.62 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal... 0.29 D0.05 
Douglas & Lomason...... 0.39 1.07 
Dun & Bradstreet........ 1.01 0.98 








EARNED PER SHARE 


— a, 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
3 Months to March 3} 
Eastman Kodak ......... $0.77 $0.82 
Empire Dist. Elec........ 0.66 0.38 
Factor (Max) & Co...... 0.10 0.01 
Fearn Laboratories ...... 0.08 0.11 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 0.04 0.40 
Gen, Water Works....... 0.10 0.06 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co..... 3.69 2.45 
Gt. Northern Ry.......... pD2.17. pD1.4 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.04 0.06 
Hercules Motors ........ 0.06 0.79 
i et eee 1.50 2.41 
Hydraulic Press ......... 0.27 0.28 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 0.83 01.93 
Kansas-Nebraska Nat. Gas _ 0.79 0.76 
Kentucky Utilities ....... 0.33 0.45 
Knott Hotels Corp........ 0.53 0.64 
Lawrence Gas & Elec..... 0.99 0.72 
Lehigh Valley R.R........ D0.31 D010 
Louisville Gas & Elec.... 0.99 1.05 
Michigan Gas & Elec..... 0.50 0.51 
Missouri Pacific ......... 0.49 1.29 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 2.68 1.92 
Nat’l Motor Bearing..... 0.60 0.66 
Newmarket Mfg. ........ 0.79 1.59 
New York Central....... D0.63 0.57 
North Amer. Oil Cons.... 2.06 2.45 
Northern Natural Gas.... 0.93 1.08 
No. States Pwr. (Minn.) 0.28 0.30 
CE IE inc eipaccée 0.04 0.08 
Pacific Pub. Serv......... 0.63 1.02 
Pacific Tin Cons......... 0.08 0.12 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Trans.. 0.80 0.88 
lS re 0.03 D004 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 4.69 4.8% 
2 re 0.08 0.43 
gS ene 0.84 0.8 
Raybestos Manhattan .... 0.99 0.75 
NE GAN hacwee sae sed 0.43 0.37 
Republic Service ........ 0.53 ' 
Ronson Art Metal ....... 0.82 1.16 
Signode Steel Strap...... 1.08 0.53 
So. Carolina Elec & Gas.. 0.27 
Southern Production .... 0.17 0.18 
Teck Hughes Gold Mines. *0.08 *0.07 
Tenn. Central Ry......... 0.73 D0.10 
Twentieth Century-Fox F. 0.62 1.04 
Union Asbestos & Rub.... 0.02 0.76 
Union Wire Rope........ 0.62 0.12 
United Aircraft ......... 1.19 0.33 
Ce | ereeerees 0.68 0.61 
West Coast Tel.......... 0.72 0.47 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 0.36 1.07 


12 Weeks to March 2% 


Du Mont (Allen B.) Lab. 0.92 0.70 
12 Months to February 2 

Canadian Canners ....... *3.02 *4.62 
Gt. Western Sugar....... 1.66 2.18 
Red Owl Stores......... 2.52 1.80 
U. S. Machine Corp...... 0.21 ().02 
1949 1948 


Alaska Airlines ' 
Asso. Laundries (Amer.). D0.07 


12 Months to December 


Chic. Molded Products... 
Claude Neon, Inc......... 
Cons. Electric & Gas..... 
Frankenmuth Brewing ... 
Hydro-Electric Sec. ..... 


Material Service 


Norma-Hoffman Bearing. . 


Package Machinery 


Park Chemical 
Rochester & Pitts. Coal... 
Sentry Safety Cont....... 
Southern Ice Co.......... 


Trenton Chemical 
United Profit-Sharing ... 





*Canadian currency. 


stock. 


D—Deficit. 





D2.21 0.2 


D0.04 

2.15 2.34 
0.23 0.19 
p39.76 = p26.72 
0.28 0.10 
*0.25  *0.20 
p29.61 =p 37.12 
D1.68 D0.13 
4.06 9,38 
0.27 0.52 
D1.74 9.08 
D0.10 ~—+D0.0! 
1.16 2.61 
D0.27 0.27 
D0.12 0.01 


+Pro forma. p—Preferted 
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Street News 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s equipment deal surprises invest- 


ment circles — Dividend by 


t was quite a shock to the financial 
| community in New York and else- 
where when the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road arranged to add 10,000 freight 
cars to its fleet without benefit of the 
Philadelphia Plan of financing. Good 
money can be made in equipment 
trust certificate purchases and dis- 
tribution over the year. Some of 
them do not go so well, but over a 
period of years this business, running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, 
has helped keep the investment bank- 
ing machinery of the country func- 
tioning profitably. 

Up to the time the Pennsy deal 
was announced, specialists in equip- 
ment trusts were inclined to dismiss 
the Equitable Life’s plan to buy cars 
for its own account and rent them to 
railroads at so much a day, as a de- 
vice which would be accepted only by 
railroads unable to put up the 20 per 
cent cash margin. Now they are not 
so sure about that. The resistance to 
the Equitable plan, according to an 
oldtimer with a few decades of experi- 
ence behind him, recalls the belittling 
that was done in the 1920s when com- 
petitive bidding for equipment cer- 
tificates was launched as an experi- 
ment. No one now presumes that 
there could be a retracing of that step. 


Arthur W. Page said something 
significant to a Wall Street news re- 
porter in the early days of Roose- 
velt's New Deal. Mr. Page was then 
vice president of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company in charge of 
public relations, an important post in 
a benevolent and successful monop- 
oly. He said then that it is one thing 
to take away the vested rights of one 
group of people and give it to an- 
other; quite a more difficult thing to 
give those vested rights back. Some 
such thoughts are running through 
the minds of those who have made the 
market for Philadelphia Plan equip- 
ment certificates for the past two or 
hree decades, having in mind the 
Equitable Life car lease plans. 
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Erie evokes no comment 


“What can you expect of a stock 
market that will greet with a sup- 
pressed yawn the announcement of a 
regular dividend for the Erie Rail- 
road?” The question, or observa- 
tion, was made by a newspaper man 
of the old school when the recent Erie 
dividend announcement appeared on 
the broad tape. The impression he 
wanted to convey was the market’s 
nonchalance toward an event that 
would have been electrifying 20 or 
30 years ago. He had in mind how 
the contact man for U. S. Steel would 
poke his head out of the door and an- 
nounce to the waiting news men in 
the late 1920s “regular extra,” quar- 
ter after quarter following directors’ 
meetings. 


Security distributors have much 
to worry about nowadays, but when 
the annual field day of the Bond Club 
of New York comes around they 
leave all their troubles behind and 
have a good time. This year’s affair 
will be on June 2 at Sleepy Hollow, 
in Westchester County. Despite some 
bitter experiences in bond under- 
writings in 1950, the 2,000 subscrip- 
tions to the Bond Club Stock Ex- 
change went like hotcakes at $10 
apiece. The 2,000 will be drawn 
down to 60 on Thursday of this week 
and then the market for surviving 
shares will begin. Wickliffe Shreve, 
of Hayden Stone & Company, is 
chairman of the stock exchange com- 
mittee. Others on the committee are 
Robert E. Broome, Paul Devlin, 
Charles L. Hewitt, Allen J. Nix, 
Samuel B. Payne, Norman Smith 
and Brooke L. Wynkoop. 


One man who certainly will not 
be present at the Bond Club field day 
is Jacques Coe, of the firm bearing 
his name—originally with J. S. Bache 
& Company when that firm was on 
the ground floor at 42 Broadway, one 
floor below Hornblower & Weeks. 
Jacques is abroad and is scheduled to 
return on the Queen Mary after the 























Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 


$1 per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1950) 






COMMON STOCK 


$.37!/, per share 


The dividends are payable June 30, 

1950 to stockholders of record at 

close of business June 5, 1950. 
PHILIP KAPINAS 


Treasurer 
May 22, 1950 


















—— 


(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 62 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 30, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 7, 1950. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
May 23, 1950. 




































Unton CarBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable July 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 2, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 






































ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 




















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
M 


a 


ay 17, 1950, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable June 30, 1950, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 1, 1950. 

The Board also declared a dividend 
of one dollar twelve and one-half cents ($1.12%) 
per share on the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of the Corporation, payable June 15, 1950, to 
Preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1950. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 














Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Board of Directors at meeting 
May 12, 1950 declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of I5c¢ per share 
on the Common stock payable 
June 29, 1950 to stockholders of 
record June 9, 1950. 

CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 
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at the rate of $109 a year. 


year... 


' for only $18 a year! 





These Subscribers Consider 
Financial World Worth More than $18 


THEY PAY MUCH MORE 
$30.50 TO $109 A YEAR 


Even though we do not solicit AIR MAIL subscriptions we 
have quite a few air mail subscribers who, in order to get 
FINANCIAL WORLD a little faster, are willing to pay 
and do pay 69% to 505% MORE THAN $18 A YEAR, OUR 
REGULAR PRICE. Examples: 


C. I. Investment Co., Hong Kong, pays $101.20 a year ... 
Dr. G. S., Ramat Gan, Israel, pays $54.50 for 6 months, or 


... Mr. L. R. B., Monte Carlo, Monaco, pays $50.76 a year 
..- Mrs. D. K. T. and other air mail subscribers in Colom- 
bia, Guatemala, Venezuela and Brazil, pay $54.40 a year... 
Dr. E. W. R. and Prof. J. B-K., of Switzerland, pay $52 a 


Bishop Trust Co. and a number of other air mail sub- 
scribers in Hawaii, Alaska and California pay $30.48 a 
year. As OUR REGULAR DELIVERIES ARE AS FAST 
AS FIRST CLASS MAIL see what YOU will be getting 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 








FINANCIAL WORLD's 





ment Success.” Book alone, $1.00. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
4-Part 
year, including 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[1] Check here if subscription is NEW. 


Investment Service, one 


( Check here if RENEWAL 


Alone $1.50. 
Price alone, $2.50. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


(May 31) 


RRR: 5...'-°.); vier he: va ee 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


() Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” 
Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. Alone, $1.25. 


( Check here (add 25 cents) for “11-Year Record of N.Y.S.E. Stocks.” 
(] Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. 
(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of Invest- 


Price Range, 
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middle of June. He has been to Africa 
and is visiting Amsterdam, Switzer- 
land, France and England. Last year 
at the field day he collected two crisp 
$100 bills in the sweepstakes and 
claimed he just broke even. 


On the standby underwritings 
everyone has had in mind the sad and 
almost disastrous experiences of the 
Street in the Bethlehem Steel and 
Pure Oil deals of the late summer of 
1937. Yet these ventures have been 
mainly profitable in recent months in 
the face of the Russian threat and the 
vulnerable position of the stock mar- 
ket. Convertible debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks have been a source of 
profit for people who are willing to 
take the risks that go with arbi- 
traging. Without this element of the 
financial community an important 
part of the Bell Telephone system’s 
financing program would have been 
lacking. 





Standard of Indiana 





Concluded from page 11 





Canada, where it holds rights on 2.5 
million acres, and Pan American Pe- 
troleum & Transport (77 per cent- 
owned), which operates along the en- 
tire Atlantic Coast. The American 
Oil Company is a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. Indiana is sole distributor of 
Quaker State Refining products in 
13 states and its subsidiaries handle 
Quaker State products in their terri- 
tories. 

Current assets at the end of 1949 
totaled $414.3 million, with current 
liabilities of $145.1 million, providing 
working capital of $269.2 million in 
a ratio of 2.9-to-1. Long term debt 
totaled $286.9 million. Capital stock 
comprises 15.3 million $25 par 
shares. 

Dividends have been paid in every 
year since 1894, Last year stock- 
holders received $2 per share, plus 
one share of Jersey Standard for each 
100 shares of Indiana. With the issue 
currently quoted around 49, the casi 
dividend alone affords a yield of 4 
per cent. While no suggestion of af 
increase in the cash dividend this yeat 
has emanated from the management, 
more liberal payments would appea 
justified. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Risk Financing 





Concluded from page 5 





June 1946, American Research has 
become financially interested in 18 
projects, not all of which have pros- 
pered although annual losses have 
been small. 


Technical Ventures 


Most of the enterprises it has aided 
have been highly technical. Tracer- 
lab, Inc., makes and sells radio- 
active measuring instruments and 
specializes in the processing and syn- 
thesis of radio-chemicals. Baifd As- 
sociates manufactures automatic spec- 
trometers for industrial controls. Jet- 
Heet develops and licenses compact, 
high-efficiency household and indus- 
trial heating units. Snyder Chemical 
produces a new type of phenolic 
resins. 

Other lesser known organizations 
also seek out situations that seem to 
hold promise of successful develop- 
ment, and further growth of this sort 
of assistance seems indicated for the 
period ahead. 





Imports 





Concluded from page 4 





goods are often priced too high to be 
able to enter our markets. In many 
cases, this is due to inefficient equip- 
ment and manufacturing practices and 
to featherbedding by foreign labor, 
these two influences combining to 
hold down productivity and raise pro- 
duction costs. 

In addition, a number of European 
countries have effectively limited the 
volume of their own exports by im- 
posing currency controls, export 
quotas, import quotas on essential 
raw materials, export fees and taxes 
and administrative requirements 
Which involve at least as much red 
tape on the other side of the Atlantic 
as is encountered here. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that Government 
controls imposed primarily for their 
own sake at the behest of doctrinaire 
Socialists are losing popularity in 
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The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at 
270 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


June 6, 1950, at 11:30 o’clock A. M. 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


State of New York 


$58,310,000 Housing Bonds 


and 


$12,000,000 Grade Crossing Elimination Bonds 


Dated June 15, 1950, and maturing as follows: 


HOUSING BONDS—$1,190,000 annually June 15, 1952 to 2000 
inclusive. Redeemable by the State on notice, on June 15, 1990, 
or on any interest payment date thereafter. 


GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION BONDS—$600,000 annu- 
ally June 15, 1951 to 1970 inclusive. Redeemable by the State 
on notice, on June 15, 1967, or on any interest payment date 


thereafter. 


Principal and semi-annual interest June 15 and December 15 pay- 
able in lawful money of the United States of America, at the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City. 

Descriptive circular will be mailed upon application to 

FRANK C. MOORE, State Comptroller, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Dated: May 24, 1950 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable July 1. 
1950, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business, June 10, 
1950, on the following outstanding 
shares of ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37¥2c per share 
Common 50c per share 
By Order of the Board. 
L. B. Popham, Secretary. 
Toronto, May 24, 1950. 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding 
shares of 5% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock, payable July 1, 1950 
to Preferred Stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 15, 1950. 


PAUL RAIBOURN, 


Treasurer 


May 17, 1950 


In All Phases of Television 

















U.S.F.&6. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 

ty cents per share payable on 
July 14, 1950, to s holders of 
record June 26, 1950. 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
May 24, 1950 
































Great Britain; if this trend is extend- 
ed, a larger volume of goods may be 
produced for shipment to this coun- 
try. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 144 

A dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS a share has been de- 
clared on the capital stock of 
this Company, payable July 1, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
15, 1950. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary 


ARARAR APARARARAPARAPARARAPARARAPRARARARARARARARA 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Michigan, to acquire established businesses. Offices: 
1400 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. and 2508 So. Michigan Ave., 


(BST) 


Chicago 16, Ill. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of 
stockholders (June, 1949): 5,306. 

Capitalization: 

RE ROT DL so a clkuas £63 sb 4Ge oe bao cee ee bubaed deuheneseeckeps sesh ae ane Non 
et ae) ee  « ee ee ee ee eS 352,418 <4 


Business: A leading maker of bearings, castings, extrusions, 
forgings, machined parts, pistons, refrigeration parts and non- 
ferrous ingot metals, of brass, bronze, aluminum, magnesium, 
solders, babbits and special alloys. About 40% of output goes 
to the automobile industry, including Ford, Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors; other customers include aircraft manufacturers, 
the building trades, appliance makers, etc. 

Management: Principal officers associated with 
average of over 25 years. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $10.0 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $6.3 million. 
Book value of stock $43.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Company should fare relatively well while auto- 
motive and other durable goods demand remains at a high 


company 


level; however, earnings will continue to reflect production 
interruptions occasioned by model changeovers and labor 
disputes. 


Comment: Stock has a better-than-average record in a specu- 
lative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $5.40 *$6.18 *$6.21 $6.99 $4.66 $0.54 7+$2.76 Dt$1.60 
Dividends paid .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.00 1.00 0.75 
BNgh oc saccccvccce 43 5642 52% 78 73% 59 37% 27 
LOW cnccccccccccece 25 41% 45 49% 42 29% 22% 21 





*Includes postwar refund of $1.63 in 1943; $1.88 in 1944. 7Excluding $3.45 re- 
ceived in renegotiation refund (credited to surplus). {After $1.02 loss in sale of 
property. D—Deficit. 





McGraw Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, succeeding a business established in 1900. (MGR) 
‘General offices: 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. and Elgin, 

Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March at Wilmington, Del. 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): over 5,500. 

Capitalization: 

ee re re ee en re ee ee art ey Se re 
pNaREN VOTE AE WINN ook sow ost bhu ca bawchces cusndenbes cnc oesneaee 844, sit = 


Business: Manufactures electric foasters, waffle irons, tray 
sets, and roll and food warmers sold under trade names 
Toastmaster, Wafflemaster, etc. Also makes Toastmaster auto- 
matic electric water heaters and Buss and Fusetron circuit 
protectors. In 1948, acquired Manning, Bowman & Co. (small 
appliances) and in 1949, Line Material Co. (electric transmis- 
mission and distributing equipment). 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $17.5 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.3 
million; marketable securities, $667,778; inventories, $13.0 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock $30.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31, and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Well entrenched trade position and demonstrated 
ability to control operating expenses assure well maintained 
profit margins. Product diversification has broadened the 
sales and earnings potential. 

Comment: Shares represent an above-average “business- 
men’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share. —— 21 +*$2.11 *$1.96 $1.71 $4.64 $5.49 $7.12 $8.11 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
BIRR nce ssw senees 244% 29 32% 43 46% 45% 42% 45% 
EW wvewecseevcwces 14 19% 27 30% 30 35 29 29% 


*Restated to give effect to renegotiation and other adjustments. t+Including Bersted 
ee Co. and Manning, Bowman & Co. for all 1948, Line Material Co. for 
a : 


28 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, combining companies founded in 1884 and (FDM 
1902; adopted present title upon acquisition of Westvaco Chemical in 
1948. Office: 333 West Julian Street, San Jose 5, Calif. Annual meeting: 

Fourth Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 

All classes, 8,440. 

Capitalization: 

eed ee BO cg OOO Ce Oe eT NT HR Pron Tiere = $15,688,000 
“Preferred stock 3%% cum. conv. ($100 par)..........sccsecccccccccece 70,000 shs 
TProterred stock 33% eum. (GL00. par) ook. sicscccascccccescceseseess 119,056 shs 
COR: SEU, Cae OPE cca vivinnsas acme ccculow oa chkb ea Rte Gane eeRtae ee 111,152 shs 





*Callable at $102 through Mareh 15, 1951, $101.50 through March 15, 1952, $101 
thereafter; convertible into 2.01 shares of common. 7Callable at $104 through October 
31. 1950, $102.50 thereafter. 


Business: Of 1949 receipts, 20.5% represented sales of food 
preparation and processing equipment (including canning, 
freezing and packing machinery), 44.6% agricultural and indus- 
trial chemicals (including caustic soda, chlorine and other base 
chemicals, sprays, dusts, etc.) and 34.9% agricultural and in- 
dustrial equipment (including pumps and water systems, auto- 
motive servicing and firefighting equipment). In 1948, acquired 
Stokes & Smith and Westvaco Chemical Company. 

Management: Aggressive and long-experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $49.6 million; ratio, 6.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $13.7 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $7.0 million; inventories, $25.7 million. 
Book value of common stock, $25.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on con- 
mon 1929-32, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion into chemicals improves growth poten- 
tial and should impart greater stability to sales and earnings, 
offsetting irregular trend of food machinery buying. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common is a good 
grade business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share...7$1.35 $1.35 71$2.14 7$2.47 $2.40 $8.92 §$2.85 $1.72 
tDividends paid .... 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.74 0.90 1,00 1.50 = 1.00 
BENE Ssesiscss 00 16% 215% 275% 39% 50 47% 47% 29% 
STOW io ccccacccwcces ll 15% 21% 25 35% 34% 27 20% 





*Combined Food Machinery and Westvaco earnings in 1942-48, based on shares at 
time of merger. {Food Machinery years ended September 30; Westvaco, calendar 
years. tFood Machinery predecessor, adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1945 and 
2-for-1 steck split in 1948. §On average shares (including Westvaco and Stokes & 
Smith from dates of acquisitions in 1948 net would be $3.12 per share.) {Paid stock 
dividends of 25% in 1945, half of 1% in 1949 





Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, N. J., as Art Metal Works, Inc., successor to an 
established firm; present title adopted 1945. Office: Aronson Sq., Newark 


(RAM| 


2, N. J. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Number of stockhold- 

ers: (June, 1949): About 2,600. 

Capitalization: 

ae ee ee oe, AAR ey ay ep RY NE ery ee Een ii None 
CRUE WIE Ce Sos ns ever ee esopawsanes Ceeruss aces tw aware 1,091,954 shs 


Business: Manufactures various types of cigar and cigarette 
lighters and accessories marketed under the Ronson trade 
name. Company is equipped to make ecclesiastical metal 
statuary, ornaments, toys, novelties, etc. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$10.0 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $3.9 million; U. S. & 
Canadian Gov’ts, $2.6 millions. Book value of stock, $11.86 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Successful promotion of Ronson lighters and ac- 
cessories has materially bettered company’s trade position and 
sales prospects; however, products are largely in the luxury 
category, and sales will be sensitive to changes in consume! 
buying power. 

Comment: Stock carries speculative risk. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. - = $0.32 $0.30 $0.55 $1.89 $3.04 $4.92 $4.96 
Dividends paid ..... 0.15 0.17 0.21 0.73 1.12% 1.75 2.55 
i i 1 ous 2 256 2% 11% —_ 13% 19% 
tLow . evwateeheeen ees 1 17/16 19/16 29/16 4% 7% 10% 


~ *Adjusted for stock splits, 2%-for-1 in 1946, 2-for-1 in 1949; excludes Enel? 
see. jListed New York Stock Exchange October 6, 1947; previously N. ¥- 
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x-dividend the second full. nov ienon jo OM 
efore the record date. Company able Pho C Pay- ws 
Hides. Foster Wheeler ...... 50 y 5 ee _. able Record 
Company a wowe Fuller (G. A.) oo “Bise 6.30 pa _— Oats .......-. $1.50 7-10 6-13 
ieee MMS 55253 Ne 6-1 " Raybestos- Manhattan ..50c 6-12 5-2 
\labama Great Southern ms is pat hes Corp. «++.....-- 40c 6-20 6-5 | Real Silk Hosiery....Q15c 6-15 336 
“9 erates $4. 6-28 5-29 > tag Power ..... *Q30c 7-1 6-1 | Reed Roller Bit....... 25c 6-30 6 16 
iene, TM a csscecuaes 30c 7-1 6-10 General Mille pe ff oe eee Q25c 7-3 6- 5 
Do 434% pi...-... $106% 7-1 610 | Glen Alden ae awe es _ 7-1 6-9 | Republic Steel ....... Q75< 7-3 6-9 
llegheny Ludlum St’l Q50c 6-30 6-1 | Glenmore Dist Cl. B..Q . oo ts og 1 ok Oa Os -) &s 
\mer. Agricul. Chem....75¢ 6-28 6-14 | Glidden Co. ...... oe. Se 6) eee ee rss 25c 7-1 6-19 
km. Export Lines....Q50c 6-14 6-1 | Goodrich (B. F.)_ me Oe Wc 6-26 6-9 
km. Metal Products....50c 7-15 6-30 5 pf. eee Ce ee 
en Samer Renn CO ek ee ee P EEE gar Q$1.25 6-30 6-9 ME vclidaccusaweweks E25c 6-15 6-5 
Do 7% pl......-.. OsL75 7.3 68 | Gran og gl lec 
km. Sumatra Tob.....Q50c 6-13 6-1 Gitar Weeds bwdacs 75c 6-30 6-9 | Southern Cal. Water Q343c 6-1 5-23 
Se ers ae Sh Sb eres ugar...30¢c 7-3 6-10 | Southern Pacific ....Q$1.25 6-19 5-29 
\m, Woolen 7% pf..Q$1. 73 714 701 Qe eet Q25e 6-30 6-7 | Spalding (A. G.)..... Q25c 6-15 6-8 
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fayuk Cigars .......... 6-15 5-3] | International Salt 75¢ 7. 9-17 | Thomas Steel ........ 050 A oe 
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satin Wie’ Maiaabe . 633 & 2 ansas City So. Ry...... St 6615 ($31 Truax-Traer Coal ..... 35c 66-9 ~=«5-31 
Mathis... 5c 6-28 Lacled i i 
| Mach.. ......... eee eee WZ 6-15 aclede-Christy ........ Se 9. 1 " Union Carbide & Carbon 50c 7-1 6- 2 
Ward Ge. cssisee sce Q25c 6-30 6-6 —_— @ FMB i nennces . bere 6-14 $31 be Fastener Q40c 6-10 5-31 
isle ieee duwhe. esl ct. das anes io 21 . 2 nite ABD d coascc ea d's 0 = - 
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atalin Corp. of Am.....10c 6-15 6-1 a - -1 1 U.S. Freight......... -Q25¢ 6-15 6-7 
elanese Corp. Am...... 60c 6-23 6.2 | Macy (R.H.) & Co...Q50c 7-1 6-5 
= = 75 pt “SRE O$1.18% 7-1 6-2 Magnavox Co. ......... %e 6-15 §-25 Utah Power & Lt....... 45¢ 7-1 6-5 
~ . ye QO$175 7-1 6-2 SF Sea Q25c 6-1 5-15 Van Norman Co........ 10c 6-20 6-9 
ambertin "C6, Am...Q10c 6-15 6-2 Mangel Stores ....... 25c 6-15 6-5 Viking Pump ........-. 2c 6-15 3-31 
hesapeake & Ohio Ry..50c 6-20 6-1 Mapes Consol. Mfg....Q60c 6-15 6-1 Virginia El. & Pr.....Q30c 6-20 5-31 
hesebrough Mfg. ....Q50c 6-23 6 Martin-Parry Se 7 “9 Visking Corp. 50c 6-15 
eer Hse 623 G2 | Merck & Co... Q37%e 7. | ee ert 
icago Rivet & Mach:..40¢ 6:13 $26 | Mergenthaler Linotype..75c 6-15 6- 6 ane Bee . .. .-- 25e 7-1 6-1 
hickasha Cotton Oil. Q25c 7-15 6- 8 Mesta Machine ..... 26244 ya 6-16 West Ohio Gas...... Q20c 6-20 6- 5 
ag MO Q25c 10-15 9-6 Micromatic Hone + ise 6-10 g West Va. Pulp & Paper 50c 7-1 1 
iy Eroticts saiaod Q62%c 6-30 6-12 a ees ae o15 ee 
i, ee _ ~ | McKesson & R i 
A —— Sethe & 12 4 : ki _— ‘Qo0e 6-15 6-1 Accumulations 
imax Molybd ! l 
ommercial 9 seem = e —— cle ete ecuewe 50c 6-26 6-5 —— Great Western Ry. 
ompo Shoe Mchy......15¢ 6-15 6- ; National a. ane 30c 7-1 6-16 Ce 62¥2c 6-30 6-15 
on — a eis 4 : De WE kses«4 se rir 3 9 | Crucible Steel 5% pf...$1.25 6-30 6-15 
“ I gM Oe Be a . Y 
eri tag Pr..../5¢ 7-1 6&5 so Sugar Refining...50c 7- 3 pe Eastern States Corp. 
LL? =e Q93x4e 7-1 6 iwi” Hoc 71 61 | BO OE BIT: to er «5 
ont’l Fdry AUT “% z 6-15 oft ing and Tel. | 2 Ee ee $1.50 it Gs 
ornell Dubilier El. Pe Sitinsiicaese.a . + ----91.50 6-30 69 ae — ) & Co. 
ie - bf. A. ala Q$1.31% 7-15 6-22 | Nineteen fhndred ines fone See Se sess +72 ne 
S r ° Fe 
sehatestion py ses Gone ea 6-12 WH Sa oth eck Q30c 6-10 5-31 rere Portland rE ai 
‘ B we j Sree re eT eee J5 «(6- 6- 1 
Ohio Water Serv....Q37%c 6-30 i 
be L Sans - 6- 9 | Marion Power Shovel 
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phur & Potash 25¢ 6-30 6-9 ylvania Pr. & Lt..40c 7-1 6-10 Stocks 
aa |. SRR Se 7-1 6-10 Flour Mills of America...¢ 7-15 6-15 
dison Bros, Stores...Q30c 6-12  5- zer (Chas.) & Co...Q50c 6-8 5-25 | Plywood, Inc. .........2% . 2 
tie Railroad 50 5-31 Do 34%% pf........ 87%4c 06-30) = 6-15 Ini F ee Tet le 
pares c 6-19 5-29 Pate Corp. RE & Q50c 6-12 . 2 United Light & Railways..= 6-22 6-1 
orida P iladelphia Co. ....... i ’ ¥ 
nd Machine eee Q30c 6-20 6-5 Pierce Gavwane ie a 6-30 *In Canadian funds. {Payable in preferred 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bond Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1937, Maryland, as successor to a business started in 1915, (BND) 
Office: 380 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 5,600. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt......... PR eT Se ee Pe re *$12,920,636 
Cones PE AGE ED sik osc ive ee dk Seneeen ce en eet Pe 1,688,383 shs 


*Subsidiary mortgages payable. 


Business: Manufactures men’s and women’s ready-to-wear 
clothing which it sells directly to consumers through a coast- 
to-coast chain of 69 stores in 56 cities; most units are in the 
east and central U. S. Also sells haberdashery, furnishings, 
hats and shoes. 


Management: Has built company into a leader in the field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $25.7 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inven- 
tories, $16.8 million. Book value of stock, $23.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Record of predecessor companies erratic. 
Payments by present company 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Results normally follow the general business cycle, 
but with above-average cyclical variations in sales and earn- 
ings. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share..... $1.70 $2.22 $2.06 $1.85 $5.93 $5.17 $3.05 $1.78 
Dividends paid ...... 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
PRON. sukanaswedwadc 85% 17% 24 40% 48% 35% 27% 19% 
MW 65s ans acemene 6% 8% 16% 21% 27% 25 16% 13% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 





United Air Lines, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, to acquire the transport facilities of United (AL) 
Aircraft & Transport. Office: Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Ill. Annual 

meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 

31, 1949): Preferred, 2,834; common, 21,543. 

Capitalization: 

RE RE Es occ ccnp cncias teehee baer aes ee ceeiGs oo sd kuanoseeeseee $26,920,000 
“Preferred stock. 446%. cum. conv. ($100 par).......scccccccccsevocccnt 94,773 shs 
Ae RE ee en CON eee rey eer ye eee: 2,032,897 shs 
ON TE GRD RED Bo soi no SS Ses. SNS scan evs oeeeeens® 36,650 shs 


*Callable at $105 through January 1, 1952, $102.50 through January 1, 1957, and 
ag — convertible into common stock at $23.70 per share through December 
»l 


Business: Operates the most direct route between New York 
and San Francisco for passenger, mail, express and freight 
air traffic. Intermediate stops include Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Sacramento and Oakland. Other services extend to the Pacific 
Northwest, Los Angeles, Honolulu, Washington, D. C., New- 
ark, N. J., Hartford, Conn., and Boston, Mass. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $12.3 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $12.2 million; U. S. 
and Canadian securities, $9.3 million. Book value of common 
stock, $18.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1936, 1943-46. 

Outlook: Company depends more heavily on mail pay than 
do most major airlines, but routes are well integrated and 
strategically located and over the longer term the line should 
fully participate in the growth of air transport. 

Comment: Convertible preferred and common stocks are 
among the better situated in their speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share..... $1.42 $2.13 *$3.76 *$2.34 es 54 *D$2.03 7D$0.72 $0.88 


Dividends paid ..... None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 None None None 

DE: sc adessenwueoss 20% 3336 36% 62% 544% 28% 19% 14% 

MN” ccvausstacekuan 1% 17% 2256 21% 19% 15% 956 10% 
*Revised by company. jIncludes $0.72 credit for development costs capitalized, 

D—Deficit. 
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Interchemical C j Al 
nterchemical Corporation 

mre mane 

Incor 

Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, acquiring four companies established in 1860, (IKN) cess0t 

1878, 1893 and 1905. Office: Until August 31, 1950, 350 Fifth Avenue, Office 

New York 1, N. Y.; thereafter Fawcett Bldg., 67 W. 44th St.. New Tues 

York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. Approximate comm 

number of stockholders : Preferred, 2,800; common, 4,000. Capit 

api 

Capitalization: I “ 

SR SO I ic a abies wh aka s ARE CR CR DE 616 baOREME REE AEE Oreaa eT im *7,500,000 IR +Pret 

+Preferred stock 442% _ Se, eee y Cee ee wer eee eT wet gre,” 79,611 shs HR Comn 

ee tee ee kite re ee 661,308 shy i —— 

*H 

~ *Borrowed from Metropolitan Life in 1948-49. j{Callable at $105 per share. other 

after. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of printing inks, 
supplying a large proportion of total domestic demand from B 
newspapers, although printing of periodicals, labeling and 


packaging of consumer goods are the principal outlets. Also so 
makes printing supplies, paints, lacquers, typewriter ribbons, 1949 


coated fabrics and textile colors. Also an important producer 
of waterproof wall coverings, under the Sanitas trade name, 
Management: Aggressive and efficient. 





ing 
M 














Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1950, a 
$19.2 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; U. S. Gov’'ts, ~ 
$4.0 million. Book value of common stock, $29.40 per share. $180 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1928-30; D 
1934-37; 1939 to date. e 

1 


Outlook: Newspaper and magazine circulation and advertis- 
ing are important influences on company sales and earnings, for 
but diversification operates toward further growth and some ated 
improvement in year-to-year stability. fluet 


Comment: The preferred is of semi-investment caliber; Ne 
common is responsive to changes in the general business” 
cycle. EARI 

*Year 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 194 one 
Earned per share.... $1.24 $1.38 ¢4$1.28 74$1.09 $2.99 $4.15 $2.78  so.spgmCalen 








Dividends paid ...... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1,00 150 1.20 Lagmpivid 
oR ers See tare 11% 19% 20% 28% 29% 25 23% 18% plish 
MOS, cei dascsiet wma 9% 10% 14% 18% 17% 17% 18 ne 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. {Before special charges and credits thon 
tRevised by company. chang 



















Western Maryland Railway Company Am 





Incorporated: 1917, Maryland and Pennsylvania as a reorganization of a 
company formed in 1909. Office: Standard Oil Building. Baltimore 2, 
Md. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(March 30, 1950): Preferred, 481; common, 1,625. 


wl 


Capitalization: 

Bi TIN Sli koe ntsc bas REM Re oes Pan OO .d po REPL TeS ERR S SMS *$59,544,00 
4First preferred stock 7% cum. $100 par) .i....cccccccocscccsvecccecosee $177,420 shs 
‘tSecond preferred stock 4% non-cum. conv. ($100 par)...........ee.cee0e $61,382 shs 
COI SE, SPO OED cigs Seen. a 0 scn cnn t.dewcscsmecaneescokeecen cada «$532,869 sh 


*Under exchange plan expired January 31, 1950, the maturity of $27.4 million (62%) 
of first mortgage 48 was effectively extended ‘from 1952 to 1969. fNon-callable 
tCallable at $100; convertible into common share-or-share. §Baltimore & hil 
Railroad holds 167,127 first preferred, 8,000 second preferred and 159,050 comma 
shares, or a 43.3% voting interest. 


Business: Operates about 836 miles of line extending from 
Baltimore through Hagerstown and Cumberland, Md., to im- 
portant bituminous coal-producing sections of northeaster 
West Virginia, providing route to the Pittsburgh district. 
Connections with Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Pittsburg! 
and Lake Erie provide a short Great Lakes-to-Baltimore route. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decembet 
31, 1949, $7.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8. 
million. Book value of common stock, $138.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Full dividend on 1st preferred since 19 
(except 1938-39); arrears as of January 1, 1950, $136.50 pe! 
share; no payments ever made on the other issues. 

Outlook: Coal, iron and steel traffic is principal earning g™ Co 
determinant, indicating road’s susceptibility to changes in the 
industrial cycle. 

Comment: All classes of stock are essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1%mOW . 
Earned per share.... $5.02 $5.67 $4.94 $5.17 $1.02 $7.40 $8.66 $4.99 a7, 
NG 3 abd ae 8% 6% 6% 14% 18% 9% 16% i 

Sie sscerseseveredes 2 ‘3, 4 —--45-—~4 1% AY 


FINANCIAL WOR 
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Aldens, Inc. 





Parke, Davis & Company 








Incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as Chicago Mail Order & Millinery Co., suc- ( AUD) 
N) cessor to business established in 1899; present title adopted in 1946. 

Office: 511 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 7, Ill. Annual meeting: Second 

Tuesday in a Number of stockholders (1949 average): Preferred, 450; 

common, 2,100 

Capitalization : 

Rene COO. Been nc csc bancdcvtcanars Combs etehteces ab bo anseeberetneeecess *$4,600,000 
0,000 Mim +Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)..........c cece eeee nce cccceecees 35,900 shs 
‘a Common. Cieen COR GAN Fan. on ence cc ck ale ged cosnnencesed Gaeddenes 355,181 shs 
8 § senna 

*Held by Equitable Life Assurance Society. j{Callable for sinking fund at $104; 

otherwise at $106 through June 30, 1951, $105 through June 30, 1953, $104 there- 

after. 
nks, 
ae Business: Conducts a general mail order business and a 
i chain of nine retail stores. Normally sells a fairly wide line, 
“0 including furniture, furnishings, appliances and (added in 
ONS, 91949) sporting goods, but specializes in popular-priced wear- 
a ing apparel for men, women and children. 


Management: Experienced in its~ field. 


950 Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 31, 1950, 
$14.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash $3.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$180,756. Book value of common stock, $30.17 per share. 


30) Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
"Hmon 1929; 1931-32; 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Sales volume is influenced by consumer demand 


tis- a 
a for merchandise, principally apparel. Company is well situ- 
ad ated in the mail order-retail field but earnings are affected by 


fluctuations in cost-price ratios. 
ber: Comment: Shares are among the more speculative issues 
ness it their group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Tock Mm’ Years ended Jan. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
yoy Meesmed per share... $1.74 $1.75 $2.04 $1.58 $7.10 $2.52 1$3.68 $2.03 


go. @ecalendar Years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Ly gmpividends paid...... $0.50 $0.60 $0.75 $0.75 $1.37% $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
IQHMMIBH .... eee eee eee ™% 16% 21% i 38 51% 31% 21% 18% 
OR MMLOW cece cece eeeeeee 4% 6 15% 19% 2% 16% 18% 13% 
redits, Years ended December 31, 1941:47. {Thirteen months to January 31; fiscal year 






changed. 





American Stove Company 


Incorporated: 1875, Mich.; originally established 1866. Office: Joseph (PDC) 
Campau Avenue at the River, Detroit 7, Mich. Annual meeting: First 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 24,271. 
Capitalization: 

PR CN MEDad 4 dad Ke AARHUS WANES edOK Soc ectesebeesEsedsegneracacios 

COREE QUOTE, CG. BOR) ooo oS dain cc cdc cintcciake detects cckabSccane sdedkactes 4,892, 290 i 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufactures and dis- 
tributors of pharmaceutical, antibiotic, biological and surgical 
dressing products and perhaps the best diversified of ethical 
drug companies, with some 1,700 products. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $33.2 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash $10.0 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $1.0 million; inventories, $25.3 million. 
Book value of stock, $11.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1878 to date. 

Outlook: Essential nature of established products tends to- 
ward year-to-year sales stability and activity in developing 
new products and markets promises future growth; high costs 
and wage increases have narrowed profit margins but earnings 
should continue satisfactory. 

Comment: Capital stock is of semi-investment character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share..... *1.29 *$1.68 *$1.55 $1.59 $2.73 7$2.23 $1.98 $2.54 
Dividends paid ..... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.40 
HIgh ccc cccccescese 29 32 31% 39% 48% 43 33% 38% 
LOW cccccccccccccce 19% 28 265% 29% 35% 33% 2358 24% 


*Includes postwar refunds $0.07 in 1942, $0.12 in 1943 and $0.11 in 1944. 7Revised. 





Virginia Electric & Power Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Virginia, and merged with Virginia Public Service (VEL) 
in =S Office: 7th and Franklin Streets, Richmond 9, Va. Annual meet- 

ing: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, ‘ 

1949): Preferred, 7,777; common, 18,783. 

Capitalization: 

I ND Orda tei hn bana a ai 06es 4600 646 tends ender ceacetendcacties $98,785,900 
Wee Genter Sk GUL, CONE MOM gs oc ccccccdadeectqnnstccesavceceaes 289,471 shs 
Var Reennee GENNEE Ge Oe OU, (ORO UD 66.6 ohn c cbc tics s cadccech ccaeeeess 100,000 shs 
Sy Be CI NL a ina oa vig divs ati 46.8 0 oc cocecc ges cqneceessecances 4,260,272 shs 










Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as a consolidation of a number of stove 
manufacturing concerns. Office: 1641 So. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
4 ¥ rar Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 


apitalization: 


Oe CA lr wh nana Sb icin cc award eddgadecen lbetesedwenkdweveaiwe $5,000,000 
oO a , ee er re meee viduedeiwesewes 539,990 shs 


(ASV) 






















Business: The leading manufacturer of stoves in the U. S., 
sually accounting for between 15 and 20% of total domestic 
output. Bulk of business is in gas stoves. Tradenames: 
Magic Chef, Quick Meal, New Process, Lorain and Golden 
low. Also makes oil and gas burning heaters and furnaces, 
pnd hotel and restaurant equipment. 


) 1" Management: Experienced and capable. 


sterl 
strict Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
surgife49, $8.2 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. 


ov’ts, $292,437; 
620.49 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1917-29; 1935-48; none since. 


Outlook: Earnings tend to fluctuate in line with building 
tivity and also reflect the level of consumer replacement 
4938 lemand. Anticipated high level of construction has favorable 
0 pet mplications but shares will doubtless follow a general cycli- 
al pattern. 


route. inventories, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, 


»mbet 
t, $8.1 


pnings 


Comment: Shares are an average business cycle issue. 
in. the 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Sars ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Live. ined per share.. $1.07 $1.30 $1.52 $1.22 $2.20 $2.23 * 06 *D$2.41 
Vidends paid...... 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.20 None 
ME cassie 12 17% 25% 31 38% 29% 24% 12% 

ae mw 0h cceene ee aeeate 7% 12 16% 22% 24 21 10% 7% 

, 4. 

M4 "After substantial but unspecified inventory adjustment. D—Deficit. 

| 8 

; 


AY 31, 1950 
ORL 





*Callable at $115.50 through March 19, 1951, $113.50 through March 19, 1953, 
$112.50 thereafter. {Callable at $105.27 through March 19, 1955, $104.27 through 
March 19, 1958, $103.27 through March 19, 1960, $102.27 thereafter. 


Business: Formerly controlled by Engineers Public Service 
Co. Generates and distributes electricity in the greater part 
of Virginia and parts of West Virginia and North Carolina, 
serving a population of about 1.9 million. Production is mainly 
from steam plants. Industries served include tobacco prod- 
ucts, textile, clay products, food, chemicals, shipbuilding, 
paper and pulp, metals and machinery. Also manufactures 
gas, serving Norfolk and Newport News. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair, for a utility. Working capital 
March 31, 1950, $1.2- million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $5.7 million. Book value of common stock $13.35 per 
share. 

Dividend Record. Preferred dividends regular; on common 
1926 and 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Growing industrial and household demand and 
extensions into new territory indicate sustained uptrend in 
sales. Despite rising fuel and other costs improved operat- 
ing efficiency should enable continuation of favorable results. 

Comment: Senior shares are of upper medium grade; com- 
mon stock is a businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 §=61949 


Earned per share..... "ee “ =e $1.39 $1.71. $1.81 $1.45 $1.74 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1,25 0.90 1.20 
pS Yee nee er pairs N. . a Exchange— 16% 18% 20 

BF candies suestageddas <¢ ———-August 29, 1947-————-__ 14 14% 15% 





*1942-43 on 2.188. 425 and 1944-47 on 2,938,425 shares. ftOn average shares out- 
standing. Note: In three months to March 31, 1950, earned $0.53 vs. $0.40 per 
share in same 1949 period. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 


Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 


let, giving name and complete address. 
Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
8& Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
CES ae RCI 
Stocks at Discount—A circular describing ar. 


investment in a collective list of securities at 
a discount. 








* * * 


List of 40 Stocks—Issues that have paid 
yearly dividends for 50 years with yields up 
to 7Y%%. 


* - * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


* * 7 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Personalized Investment Lists — A _ helpful 
bookiet on “Individual Lists for Individual 
Needs” provides six investment portfolios, 
any one of which will serve the requirements 
of the average investor in achieving the ob- 
jectives of income or appreciation, or both. 


* * * 


Stockholder Relations Literature—Reprint of 
a discussion of the wide variety of mailings 
now being sent to stockholders throughout the 
year, plus the new class of material prepared 
for those who influence the security purchases 
of investors. 

* * * 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


* * * 


Chemical Growth Stocks — A folder listing 
thirty-eight leading corporations which have 
participated in the broad expansion of the 
chemical industry, together with a method for 
collective investment in. the promising field. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey —A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


* * * 


Financial Public Relations—A discussion of the 
techniques in public relations applicable to the 
important segments of the financial districts— 
a treatise for executives of corporations with 
securities in the hands of the public. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New bocklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. > ake 


Long-Term Dividend Payers — A composite 
list of 285 N.Y.S.E. listed stocks, which have 
unbroken dividend records from 20 to 102 
years, classified in eight price brackets for 
quick reference. Shows prices and yields. 


a + * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
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Financial Summary 





















































































































































Adjusted for | | READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
te - 
| Variation —— 
220 1 1935.39=100 a 
200 t 
| NIA 180 
180 Ww 7 
160 ) 1 175 
140 +f INDEX OF 170 
120 ke INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 
NT | Federal Reserve Board 1950 on 
_ 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1989 J) FMAM J 
‘ P 1950 _, 1949 
Trade Indicators Mayé  May13  May2) Mayzi 
Electrical Output (KWH)............cseee0. 5,872 5,864 5,845 5,255 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.1 101.3 101.8 94.1 
Pretest Cor LAS «os 6 cea ccc cecseasanevek> 744,040 716,650 $725,000 771,736 
1950 " 1949 
May 3 May 10 May 17 May 18 
Let oe. ree Federal $25,008 $24,918 $24,848 $23,876 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 13,420 = 13,365 13,379 —- 13,747 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,813 1,787 1,648 1,660 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | 35,916  -35,899 36,257 33,872 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities J 46,928 46,881 46,942 45,816 
Ty Fe EI no. dg who ce nsdn cree sce 27,051 27,041 26,980 27,392 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,534 1,522 1,386 1,460 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i = M. —~ 1950 Ra 
ys ha es 17 18 > 2 2 23 “High a 
30 Industrials . 220.60 220.63 222.11 222.41 221.55 222.47 222.47 19681 
20 Railroads .. 56.57 56.53 56.92 56.96 56.45 56.85 56.96 52.88 
15 Utilities ... 43.82 44.04 44.20 44.26 44.14 44.13 44.26 40.79 
65 Stocks ..... 78.08 78.14 78.62 78.72 78.34 78.65 78.72 71.28 
— sibipased M as 
Details of Stock Trading: 17 18 19 20 22 23 ; 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,020 1,770 2,110 990 1,610 1,460 
eee | a ee ee 1,180 1,130 1,190 947 1,159 1,139 
Number of Advances............ 527 424 628 410 318 476 
Number of Declines............. 348 399 300 250 576 388 
Number Unchanged............. 305 307 262 287 265 275 
New Highs for 1950............. 115 88 135 80 70 67 
New Lows for 1950............. 16 5 7 6 14 7 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.20 101.24 101.18 101.21 101.21 101.20 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,250 $3,850 $5,120 $1,510 $3,290 $3,260 
1958 ~. -—195@Range— | 
*Average Bond Yields: Apr.19 Apr. 26 May 3 May 1¢ May 17 High Lew | 
(Pee ee ae 2.552% 2.570% 2.577% 2.571% 5.572% 2.577% 2.542% | 
Pci SE en eis 2.860 2.880 2.885 2.884 2.901 2.901 2.854 
Bio. Sse oeadess «. 3.208 3.217 3.207 3.222 3.240 3.260 3.201 
“Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.41 6.52 6.32 6.33 6.25 6.87 6.25 
20 Railroads ........ 6.83 7.10 6.91 6.97 6.93 7.16 6.83 
20 Useilities < .csi..... 5.34 5.37 5.36 5.34 5.28 5.54 5.28 
90 Stocks .......... 6.31 6.42 6.24 6.25 6.17 6.73 6.17 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending May 23, 1950 


St. Regis Paper 
U. S. Steel 
RGR NIANG RENN ses ash aay cia cbmc wae eee eee 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 
Radio Corporation of America 
Naste- RW ok ks o0csdcewubeeeeoekaees 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Pressed Steel Car 
General Motors 
SFE FOTO ee Fe ee 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 


ae 


ee eee eee eee ere ee eer eee seeeeesesee 


cere eee 


ee ey 


ey 


eee eee wees 


May 16 


May 23 


Net 
Change 


+ % 
+ % 
+1% 
—% 
+1% 
+1% 
+1 

+2% 
+1% 
+1% 
+ ¥% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 34 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 





























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Vinneapolis & St. Louis.....High ......... Listed N. Y. S. E,. ————————— 58% 75 93 ase ecee eees 
BE gécuevecas ——___-_- Rresgcenes’ 1944 ——————— 46 53 36% ada neue anes 
After 4-for-1 split High TrLTTTTE eee eoee cece eeee eee eee 14% 15% 16 12 
November, 1946) ......... rrr aes re wareta sens aad taint 10% 10% 11 10 
Earnings ..... phase oe $1.64 $4.11 $4.73 $2.79 $0.96 $0.73 $3.25 $3.69 $2.18 
ivi ne None None None 3 1.00 0.50 s 1.25 1.00 











M i Paul& High ......... Reorganized September 1, _— 26% 
5.S. Marie “—" Secccccccess Low eeceeesees cece eoee eeee eeee eeee 12% 13 9% 6 o% 7% 
Earnings ..... oe “ee eona sees rr $6.42 $3.46 $0.21 $1.61 $2.46 $1.60 
Dividends .... wea heen yk. aees None None 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
































































































































































































Minnesota Mining & Mfg....High ......... 59% 70 55% 52% 59% 70 88% awe ands alae ikea 
BIGUE  éadedccece 37 43% 34% 32 49 52 60 «eae cua ddaa waa 
(After 2-for-1 split High ..ccccees aoa canta wade weike dean Soaks 49 60 70% 78 101 
November, 1945) ......... Se tna... saa pie abe nye Ret may 43 40% 51% S4% 66% 
Earnings ..... $2.27 $2.18 $2.36 $1.76 $2.12 $2.03 $1.87 $5.08 $5.94 $6.51 $7.07 
"1 Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.73 1.45 1.35 2.10 2.60 
5 Minnesota Power & Lt....... High ..0cc...- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
1 LGW cdpececces March, 1950 
: Earnings ....- wdne aaa “eee uti $3.27 $3.18 $2.36 $2.88 $3.40 $2.12 $3.91 
6 ivi kdiva None None None 0.19 0.39 2.20 2.01 2.20 
18 Mission Corporation ......... BOR. ceadees<s - 14% 25 23% 37 44 56% 73% 54% 
RM  dacdecicss 8% 7% 8% 13% 17% 22% 28 28% 42% 38% 
6 Earnings ..... $0.87 $1.01 si. s $1.02 $1.34 $1.59 $1.72 $1.73 $1.94 $3.89 $3.40 
17 Dividends .... 9.65 9.25 0.85 0.85 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.50 p1.00 
0 Mission Development ....... eee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 10% 
2 EMP cisecéiss. February, 1949 7% 
6 Earnings - eek s Organized in 1948 $0.73 
y) Dividends .... Initial payment June 27 0.70 
0) Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R..High ......... 2% 1% 1 1% 3% SH 16% 17% 8 9% 
EM caceeioons 1 A % 7/16 % 2% 5iZ 5% 3% 4 3 
Earnings ..... D$10.10 D$9.28 D$6.57 $1.50 $0.55 $1.78 $1.48 D$3.65 D$2.29 $2.27 $0.25 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Mohawk Carpet Mills....... re 21 193% 17% 18 30% 39% 52% 70 51% 44 35 
BM sactdbecs« 10% 9% 12 12% 17% 36 42 32% 33% 25 
— ~ Earnings ..... $3.29 $2.91 $3.62 $3.03 $2.40 $2. 33 $1.91 $4.77 $5.15 $7.86 $5.95 
Dividends .... 0.75 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.60 3.08 
31 eer teeeeeee 
38 ee 
19 Ce, 2S ee divi- Jas ee 
3 (After Be split ae nate ‘ces nee’ sre tateca sane sia di 23% 13% 15% 12% 
a PE, TD a iwicsensenigg DME ctedeasace edit ee mas se ae ee re 11% 8 9 9 
Earnings ..... $0.71 $0.55 $0.93 $0.79 $0.92 $0.80 $0.68 $2.73 $2.53 $3.78 $2.88 
0) Dividends .... E ; 0.25 0.33 0.41 4 0.40 0.65 0.80 1.00 1.00 
39 Monarch Machine Tool....... BEE facceeecs 29 47% 36% 30% 21% 25 36 45 32 29% 26% 
"6 ere 14% 244 24% 15 14% 19% 25% 28% 23% 22% 21% 
38 (Adjusted to 40% stock divi- Earnings ..... $2.52 $5.63 $7.14 $5.27 $3.71 $3.37 $2.67 $3.23 $3.46 $3.05 $2.65 
73 dend, September, 1940)...Dividends .... 1.07 2.64 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
re] 
57 Monsanto Chemical ......... ere 114% 117 ae 
a . BME odasecests 85% 79 77 66 75% 74% 79% 116 eae Sais nee 
/ (After 3-for-1 split SN cccvede-. eae aide anes es ska ath Hears 64 6334 61% 57% 
DOR TD 6a issecnciacys Be a devcces:. ack antes ae = or saa er 3kea 43% 491% 45% 45% 
Earnings ..... $1.34 $1.35 $1.63 $1.25 $1.19 $1.10 $1.16 $2.37 $3.59 $3.95 $3.74 
20) Dividends .... ? ; 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1) Montana Dakota Utilities... Gaekaress 11% 6 8 13 
— IW weceeees.- 5% 6 7% 4% 5% 7 10% 11% 11% 9% 10 
, Earnings ..... $0.54 $0.90 $1.08 $1.09 $1.07 $0.60 $0.49 $1.27 $1.39 $1.18 $1.25 
% d Dividends .... 0.24 0.24 0.40 0.40 0.40 9.50 0.45 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.80 
Montana Power ............. High ...cc... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
; LOW | .ccceceese March, 1950 
Earnings ..... Held by Amer. Pwr. & Light $1.92 $2.30 $2.49 
; Dividends .... $0.80 $1.05 $0.75 $0.50 $1.00 $0.80 $1.00 $1.00 1.20 1.40 1.40 
Montgomery Ward .......... BE -ceseeeces 57% 56 39% 344% 50 57% 76 104% “- 65 59% 
Low niéeess 40% 31% 24% 23%4 33% 41% 47% 57% 47% 47% 
Earnings shes i a$4.91 a$4.14 a$4.01 a$3.65 a$3.69 — | a$4.13 a$6. 39 “— 36 a$10.28 a$7.13 
Dividends .... 1.25 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Moore-McCormack .......... ae ————— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ——— 24% 30% 34% ares 
Low ..........—————___—— November, 1945 ee 21 20 20% cues ees 
(After 2-for-1 split a asia ware owes paws See eeee wanes aene 13% 
November, 1947) ......... eRe vied Peis eaTaN ashi PERG sue Eee aes eer 10 
() Earnings ..... $0.22 $5.30 $13.48 $5.90 $2.20 $1.87 $1.42 $2.54 
Dividends .... Not reported 0.50 0.50 1.00 
t Morrell (John) & Co......... High edeuaten< 47 P 45 387 42% ates 534 4 5; 2 
ge Me iséacdedes 31 3 36 1 3 pie aes 
rf (After 2-for-1 split WM wxadtans- a _ wae ee wires mana re oe inva 27% 27 23 
72 Se | eee c eceddunss smd re dieide ania cee ‘ara ae een 2 
V4 Earnings ..... k$2.76 k$2.56 k$2.19 k$1.98 k$1.81 k$2.51 k$1.29 k$2.63 k$3.61 k$3.23 k$0.11 
58 Dividends .... 1.25 1.37 1.37 0.87 £0.75 1.25 hae 1.25 1.44 1.87% 1.00 
oe Motorola, Inc. ............... EE Sa ckeadns Listed N. Y. Stock, Exchange 22% 14% 21% 26% 
Ig Low ..ccccce.. June, 8% 9% 11% 14 
V, Earnings ..... coos  “WORS aes St. 30 m$1.75 m$1.97. m$1.22 m$0.82 m$3.14 “*t$4.44 $6.60 
Y, Dividends .... , apa None Jone 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 1.00 0.75 1.25 
: Motor Products ............. NE enc, 19 16 12 11 17 24% 33% 34% 27% 29% 27% 
: BIE -actacsass 9% 8% 5% 6% 9% 15% 21% 15% 17 20% 16% 
V4 Earnings ..... D$1.19 t$1.67 g$1.04 2$1.94 2$1.96 g$2.87 g$2.59 2$1.21 2$4.78 2$7.33 2£$6.97 
4 Dividends .... None 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.50 2.50 2.00 
ly 
78 4 
% a—12 months to January 31, following year. g—12 months to June 30. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock 
q—Paid stock. t—13 months to December 31. v—11 months to November 30. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 
iD 
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